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(From the London Patriot of July 10.] 
WMERICAN COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY. 










In our paper of this day will be found a 


srt of the Second Lecture given by Mr. 


{uti-Slavery Society, and a communication, 
signed a8 @ counter-statement, from Mr. 
luorr Casson, a representative of the 
\nerican Colonization Society; a Society 
riich stands pledged to the pursuit of one 
et exclusively —the colonization of free 
ysons of color in Africa or some other place. 
Why should these two objects be deemed 
iowpatitle—the abolition of slavery and the 
colomzation of Africa by free or emancipated 
jicks? We have in this country an Afri- 
a Institution and an Anti-Slavery Society. 
They are not deemed with us to be in opposi- 
tontoeach other, but the reverse; and the 


ons shal] be 
kept, and copi 


a4 
think would . 
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wel promoters of the colony of Sierra Le- 
ae have been foremost among the advocates 
EMEN’S ” a , 
~ irthe total emancipation of the West India 
RE) ie population. How comes it to pass, then, 


m the irhal tit Mr. Garrison and Mr. Cresson are thus 
he has take open variance ? 

aban Turne 
on those, wi 


fw plain answer to these questions is, that 
wv American Colonizatign Society does not 
wely confine itself to its avowed object, 
‘ncan colonization, which it would be justi- 
doing, but that, unlike the originators 
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notice. ti members of the African Institution in this 
lutry, it opposes the emancipation of slaves, 
RS. ‘on the condition of their expulsion from 
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riative land; and it founds this opposition 


», by request 
very Society 
very, addres 


7 pea 3 

: Land anti-Christian character. 
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‘hant at Mid 


: ‘i818 What Mr. Garrison affirms, and chal- 


omn Ranxid ws Mr. Cresson to disprove. The latter 
ches of Riga: Ua" has refused to accept the chal- 
, . Ds Se . . 
, ty, Ohi , or to meet his countryman before a 
ounty, ae dience Ilis only ¢ cenkenin ads le; 
ap ee uudience, is only answer is, a plea 
© Oe ‘orof Liberia, as adapted to civilize A fri- 
pa “to put down the slave trade. Is this 


iiswer 


DOtbe 7 \s 6 ', OT a mere evasion?’ 


am .ends to Sierra Leone, we must be 
ppened on tiEGR "ils, also, to Liberia. We applaud the en- 
instruction i “hse, whatever motives have actuated its 
of Readings _toters. We take the liveliest interest in 
rammar ae 2 colonization, and cordially wish suc- 
yupils will DB , tie American Colonization Society, so 
Those witegag :” % Lal But, excellent as 















veria is concerned. 
avowed object, we regard the avowed 
SDS upon which they pursue that object 
»,. tle. Upon this point we should be 
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a ow'selves inerror; but we will not 
‘», USeives or the public to be deceived. 
_. owed principles of the American 
.. “ton Society, then, as interpreted in 
", *0 documents, are—That the free peo- 

\ Aeerg in the United States are, solely 
mon Of their color or race, justly and 
ve UY deprived of citizenship and of the 
brn a A white freemen: thet, although 
iierica of native parents, and of 
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Colonizatio get bn ', they are to be considered as for- 
the People ¢ vey uid Africa as their native country: 
by Protess ity Toa intelligent, well-educated, and 
glish editio thine,’ expulsion from their native 
-y —Prejudie tes.) 2 Most desirable object, because 
“England— ‘al y bed unjustly deprives them of their so- 
ed ‘The Boo tat jy. tnd itis determined to persist in 
the Rev. G de are: that no more blacks ought to 
f. tration” except on the condition of their 


a: sh; 22 to the pestilential shores of. Gin- 
4%} ,*' attempts to raise the character of 
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‘ead to ex? Bitho a slave population, so as to les- 
re 6, 183% h be eect arising from it to the State. 
whi: ri Pinipa) that these are the sentiments of the 
ER TH wig, c UPPorters of the American Coloni- 
= BE» pty, we refer to the orth Amer- 


. jen® ° . y ; 
their fren mew, No. Ixxvi., to Mr. Garrison’s 


atronaget em and to an article on the Claims of 

» hand uy aa. ‘in the Eclectic Review for Febru- 
yo 

: *eetesson is reported to have styled the 

4 our Quake ’n ‘atrocious’ article. Mild as 

Rage, ‘ friend, he can use strong lan- 

®t him, if he can, disprove a single 
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e-street, ab Q 
a, Dec- Ie 


seoive subscriptions for the Abolitionist. Forevery | 


nanison, the agent to the New-England | 


isive pretexts and principles of an | 


statement in that article, or his anger will not 
be construed to the advantage of his cause. 


We are extremely reluctant to give up our | 


good opinion of Mr. Cresson’s motives; but 
his proceedings are fast alienating from him 
those who have given him the most substan- 
tial proofs of being friends to Liberia, but who 
are enemies to injustice and deception. 

The fact is, that, in those slave States of 
America, where sugar cannot be cultivated, 
the slaves have increased too fast ; the supply 
1s in excess; and the price of slaves has tal- 
, len so low as not to pay for breeding them for 
the slave-market. Slavery can be profitable 
ouly where labor is scarce in proportion to the 
‘demand. This has ceased to be the case in 
America. Free labor has driven slave labor 
out of the market in all the Middle States. 
|The slave-owners in these States absolutely 
'do not know what to do with their superfluous 
live stock. The increase of numbers is 
'thus tending to destroy slavery in America. 


| Hence, the anxiety to counteract that danger- | 


ous increase by colonization. Hence, the 
most zealous friends of colonization in Amer- 
ica are slave-owners. 


most illiberal opponents of the claims of the 
blacks. 


them? Yesor No? If he will not meet Mr. 
Garrison, he must answer us in some shape, 
or he shall be met everywhere with this ‘atro- 
cious’ picture. It shall haunt him like an evil 
conscience. We are no partizans of Mr. 
Garrison’s. We have never spoken to that gen- 
tleman or seen him; we know nothing of him 
but from his publication, But from what we 


Cresson, notwithstanding the countenance he 
has been so fortunate as to obtain in high 
quarters, will do well fairly to grapple with 
the charges brought against the Society he 
represents, or take his passage for Philadelphia. 


{From the London Patriot of July 24.] 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
| T'o the Editor of the Patriot :— 
| Sir,—By publishmg in the Patriot the fol- 
| lowing letters, which have been addressed to 
jme by two eminent*advocates of negro eman- 
cipation, I do not doubt that you will not only 





| hasten the liberation of more than two milions | 


of slaves in the United States, and the down- 
fall of that brazen hand-maid of slavery, the 
American Colonization Society, but also pre- 
vent many a benevolent and confiding person 


Society. 


this country, with baving misrepresented the | 


character and objects of the Colonization So- 
ciety, and notwithstanding he has pusillan- 


‘imously shrunk from the offer of a public dis- | 


cussion in this metropolis, to my astonishment 
I learn that Mr. Cresson, in company with an 
Irish female partisan, has either departed, or 
is about to depart, for Ireland, in order to ob- 
tain new charities for a scheme which is ‘full 
of all deceivableness of unrighteousness.’ 
Happily, the imposture is now generally un- 
derstood; and the speech of the eloquent 
O’Connell, at Exeter Hall, on the 13th instant, 
in opposition to the Society, will anticipate 
the arrival of Mr. Cresson in Dublin. 
Your much obliged servant, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
18, Aldermanbury, July 22, 1833. 
Conway, North Wales, July 14, 1833. 
My Dear Sir,—Our friend, Mr. Cropper, 
will have informed you of the impossibility of 
my complying with your request, of sending 
you an explanation of the causes of my ab- 
sence from your meeting yesterday. 1| cer- 
tainly would not willingly have been absent; 
for it was my desire to take every fair oppor- 
tunity of testifying my utter and increasing 
disapprobation of the principles professed, on 
the subject of negro slavery, by the American 
Colonization Society. I can have no objec- 
tion, indeed, to the plan of colonizing in Af- 
rica, with a view to its civilization, and to the 
extension of Christianity in that deeply injur- 
ed quarter of the globe. On the contrary, I 
desire above all things to see such plans, con- 
ceived in the true spirit of philanthrophy, mul- 
tiplying on that coast. But the Colonization 
Society appears to me to adopt, as the basis 
of its schemes, not the love, but the hatred 
and contempt of the negro race, and to regard 
every one tinged with their blood as an object, 
not of kindness and brotherhood, but of ab- 
horrence, and of exclusion from the common 
sympathies and affinities of our nature, and 
from that union and fellowship in that Saviour, 
in whom there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
Barbarian nor Scythian, American nor Afri- 
can, black nor white, bond nor free, but we 
are all one in Christ Jesus. 
The unchristian prejudice of color, which 
alone has given birth to the Colonization So- 
ciety, though varnished over with other more 
plausible pretences, and veiled under a pro- 
fession of a Christian regard for the temporal 
and spiritual interests of the negro, which is 
belied by the whole course of its reasonings, 
and the spirit of its measures; is so detesta- 





Hence, too, the prin- | 
cipal promoters of the scheme are the great- | 
est enemies to general emancipation, and the | 


Does Mr. Cresson admit these facts or deny | 


know of facts, we say again, that Mr. Elliott) 


from giving his money to the agent of that | 
For notwithstanding he stands pub- | 
‘licly charged, by the leading abolitionists in | 


ble in itself, that [ think it ought not to be tol- 
erated, but, on the contrary, ought to be de- 
nounced and opposed by all humane, and es- 
pecially by all pious persons in this country. 
And it especially becomes those who have 
taken any active part on behalf of the negro 
race, whether in this country or in the United 
States, to keep aloof from all co-operation 
with a body whose evident purpose is adverse, 
not only to the liberty of the enslaved negro, 
but to the moral and political elevation of the 
iree negro. 

I beg to express my sense of the eminent 


humanity, by your able and persevering expo- 
sure of the evil tendency of the principles on 


_ that your exertions will be crowned with suc- 
cess. I remain, my dear sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
ZacHary Macautay. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Esq. 








} 

| Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, 
15th of 7th month, 1833. 

| Esteemed Friend, William Lloyd Garrison— 
| When I first heard of the formation of the 
colony at Liberia, I rejoiced at the intelli- 
gence, not doubting but that it was projected 
/and planned by the friends of Africa, with 
feclings congenial with my own; that its ob- 
ject was to promote the civilization of the in- 
| habitants of that vast continent, and make 
| some reparation for the enormous wrongs they 
| had for so many ages endured. ‘This must be 
the excuse of many in this country, and per- 
| haps in North America also, who have coun- 
| tenanced or patronized the American Coloni- 
| zation Society. I have repeatedly told Elliott 
Cresson that, so far from being an enemy to 
| this Amesican colony, I should be glad to see 
twenty more of them established, that so a 
more extended line of coast might be protect- 
ed against the slave traders. But having 
heard thy exposition of the origin and main 
object of the American Colonization Society, 
at the mecting on the 13th instant, s&& Exeter 
Hall, and having read their own printed docu- 
ments, I scarcely know how edequately to ex- 
press my surprise and indignation—surprise, 
that my correspondents in North America 
should not have informed me of the real prin- 
ciples of the said Society ; and also that Elli- 
ott Cresson, knowing, as he must have known, 
| the abominable sentiments it had printed and 
| published, should have condescended to be- 
/come its agent. My indignation is roused 
| when I find it asserted in one of their publi- 
cations, that the free people of color consti- 
tute a class, ‘out of which no individual can 
be elevated, and below which none can be 
| depressed.’ Again,—‘We have endeavored, 
but endeavored in vain, to restore them either 
to self-respect, or to the respect of others. It 
| is not our fault that we have failed—it is not 
‘theirs. It nas resulted from a cause over 
| which neither we nor they can ever have any 
| control. Here, therefore, they must be for- 
| ever debased; more than this, they must be 
| for ever useless; more even than this, they 
| must be for ever a nuisance, from which it 
were a blessing for society to be rid” Aguin, 
‘Is it not wise, then, for the free people of co- 
lor and their friends to admit, what cannot 
reasonably be doubted, that the people of color 
must, in this country, remain for ages, proba- 
bly for ever, a separate and inferior caste, 


inevitable, which neither legislation nor Chris- 
tianity can remove?’ If it be said that these 
are quotations from the African Repository,* 
I understand that it is the ground maintained 
by the American Colonization Society. This 
being the case, I cannot but feel indignant 
that the benevolence of Great Britain and Ire- 
land should have been so imposed upon, to the 
amount of the subscriptions obtained under 
the circumstances stated; and I do hope that 
an account will be called for of the sums sub- 
scribed, and of their application. 

I rejoice that you have formed an Anti-Sla- 
very Society in New-England, and shall be 
glad to hear that it goes on with increasing 
success. Can you aot find some noble spirit- 


tal also,) to set an example of what may be 


to cultivate it on the spade or garden plan? IT 
lets, in which these plans are detailed. The 


to return with ample interest. 
I remain, with great regard, 
Thy sincere friend, 
—— WM. ALLEN. 
* The ‘ African Repository’ is a monthly periodi- 
cal, printed in Washington City, and {as declared on 


the American Colonization Society : the profits arising 
from this work will be devoted the cause of the Colo- 


nization Society.’ 





[From the London Christian Advocate of July 29.] 
ELLIOTT CRESSON. 

The two meetings which have been held on 
the subject of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, have at least served to show that it is a 
Society which has nothing in common with 
the Anti-Slavery Societies of this eountry, 





services you have rendered to the cause of 


which the Colonization Society acts, and trust | from the object and tendency of the Society 


weighed down by causes, powerful, universal, | 


ed landholders, in your parts, (who have capi- | 


done for the colored free people, by placing | 
them down upon land, and showing them how | 


have to request thy acceptance of two pamph- | 


capital employed in this way might be made | 


its title page) ‘ published by order of the Managers of | 


‘from the members of which, however, Mr. Ex- | 
| Liorr Cresson, its authorized agent, has man- | 
/aged to obtain considerable sums of money. 
/Those who, by his representations, were in- 
duced to furnish him with funds, believed that, 
' by so doing, they were hastening forward the 
abolition of slavery in the United States. 
| Some of them still believe it, but what are 


the grounds of their faith we know not. Oth- 
' . 
ers, however, have been undeceived. And we 


‘may conceive what was their surprise, and 
| what their indignation, on Jearning from the 
| best authority,—namely, the official documents 
\of the Colonization Society itself, that they 
| had been duped by its plausible and sinooth- 
‘spoken representative ; that, in fact, so far 


| being to exterminate slavery, itis framed upon 
| principles, the inevitable operation of which 
/1s to prolong slavery to the longest period ? 
| Among those benevolent persons who were 
thus imposed upon, and who have thus discov- 
‘ered the imposture, is Mr. William Allen. 
| They who know this gentleman are well aware 
| that he is not apt to express himself in warm 
‘and strong language; and yet, so clear and 
decided are his convictions of the iniquity of 
, the system pursued by the Society on behalf 
‘of which Mr. Eliictt Cresson has been a-beg- 
| ging through these kingdoms, that, in a letter 
|to Mr. Garrison, the gentleman who has 
| come over to make us understand the real ob- 
, ject of Mr. Cresson’s labors, he thus expresses 
himself:— 


‘I scarcely know how adequately to express 
| my Surprise and indignation—surprise, that my 





| correspondents in North America should not 
| have informed ine of the real principles of the | 
| suid Society ; and also that Elliott Cresson, | 
| knowing, as he must have known, the abomi- 
| nable sentiments it had printed and published, 
| should have eondescended to become its agent. 
| I cannot but feel indignant that the benevo- 
lence of Great Britain and Ireland should have | 
been so imposed upon, to the amount of the 
subseriptions obtained under the circumstan- | 
ces stated; and I do hope thatan account wil, 
be called for of the sums subscribed, and of! 
their application.’ 

Our readers are aware tliat Mr. Cresson has 
refused Mr. Garrison’s challenge to a public 
| discussion of the merits of the Cc'cnization 
| Society. He may have done this fortwo rea- 
|sons: either because he thought himself une- 
| qual to such a forinidable opponent, or because 
he was inwardly conscious of the indefensible- | 
| ness of the Society which he represents. But 
'to the very reasonable demand of Mr. Allen, 
| that he should publicly state the amount of the | 
'sums he has obtained and how they have been 
| applied, Mr. Cresson can have no well-founded 
| objection. If he refuse to comply, the infer- 

ence will not be favorable to him. 








lee Sinise’ ' ' 
[from the London Christian Advecate of August 26.] 


It is not necessary that we should do more 
| thes point attention to the letter of Mr. Garri- | 
| Son, in which the real character of the Amer- | 
ican Colonization Society is painted, in colors | 
drawn exclusively from its own public avowals. 
As the advocates of Methodism and of univer- | 
sal liberty, we blush to think that the Metho- | 
dist Episcopal Church of the United States | 
have solemnly resolved to become the aiders 
‘and abettors of this most atrocious scheme. 
Alas! that the moral descendants of WEsLey } 
should have become the shameless promoters 
'of an institution which combines, in one foul ; 
‘and flagrant mass, every attribute of injustice 
'and oppression! Alas! that the most prosper- 
‘ous sect of Christians in the United States, 
should have sworn allegiance to a sociaty, to 
|protest against which was the last public act 
‘of the lamented WiLserronrce! 


[From the (N. York) Emancipator.] 
THE PROTEST. 

Just as we expected—the colonization pa- 
pers are much excited by the protest from the 
| distinguished philanthropist which we publish- 
ed last week. That document will work won- | 
ders. The last New-York Observer, which 
, paper probably speaks the colonization seunti- 
ments of a great portionof the religious world, 
has devoted nearly two columns to the subject | 
of the protest, and labors hard to prevent the 
'mask from falling from the Janus face of the 
Colonization Socicty. But itis toolate. The 
Observer attempts to answer the several speci- 
fications of the protest, and says, as an intro- 
ductory remark :— 

‘If our English friends would form a sound | 
opinion on the merits of the colonization plar, | 
they must understand the circumstances of the 
country ; and especially the relations of differ- 
ent classes of our population to the subject of | 
slavery.’ 

The editors of the Observer must know, we 
should suppose, that our‘ Englishdriends’ who 
signed the protest against the American Col- 
| onization Society, ‘understand’ what slavery 
in the United States is, quite as well as them- 
selves. It is a system so glaring as to be seen 
and read by all men who have eyes like the 
departed Wilberforce—not confined in their 
vision to one country or clime. It will be re- 
membered, too, that when Mr. Gurley tortured 
_the language of Mr. Clarkson into an enco- 





| it? 
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mium of the colonization project, the correct- 
ness of his understanding ‘of this country’ 
was not doubtedatall! Soon he will be found, 
we are assured, side by side with CHarLes 
Srvarrt, and other philanthropists, in condem- 
nation of the colonization chimera: what will 
the editors say then ? 
* s * * * * 

It is evident that the name of WILBER- 
FORCE, in connection with a protest against 
the Colonization Society, has stricken confu- 
sion to the hearts of many colonizationists. 
Sainted spirit! thou hast indeed put the cap- 
stone of glory on the monument of thy devot- 
ed life. Novts may it be forgotten. ilber- 
force—the best of christians—the noblest of 
philanthropists—ere he left the scene of his 
toils for that of his rewards, repudiated the 
wicked project of banishing one-sixth part of 
our population to a heathen shore! 

The attempt to nullify the protest cf Wil- 
berforce comes at too late a day ; for the en- 
comiums passed on ‘his venerated name’ by 
the colonizetion editors, are hardly dry from 
their pens! His name is signed—his seal is 
set—and there they will both stand, while his 
deathless fame endures, as living testimonies 
against the delusive project of African colo 
nization! Glory to God in the highest that it 
shall be so! . 

We have not space in our columns to fol- 
low the editors of the Observer through all 
their answers to the remaining specification of 
‘our friends in England’ We have not the 
least fear, however, of the strictures of the 
Observer. The insinuations that the mind of 
Wilberforce was not ‘properly imbued with, 
evangelical faith, is as ungenerous and unjust 
as it is inconsistent with what the editors had 
said in their paper, but a week or two before, 
respecting the distinguished philanthropist. 
‘They will doubtless blush to think of’ #, ere 
they die. 

‘If this cruel prejudice docs erist among the 
whites, it forms a powerful reason why they 
who lament its existence should form a colony 
like Liberia, to serve as an asylum forthe poor 
victims who are suffering under it.’ 

That is to say-——we will admit ‘this cruel 
prejudice’ cannot be overcome—no—not even 
through the influence of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ itself—by gratifying it! ‘Will sueh a 
course at al! weaken ‘this cruel prejudice’? ? 
Will it not immensely strengthen and increase 
Suppose we could accomplish our object 
—if there were half money enough in the na- 
tion to do it—and could hold our colored broth- 
er, who has committed no crime whatever 
against us, at arm’s length across the waters 
of the Atlantic—would this lessen our preju- 
dice any? No—the very fact that we had 
power enough to gratify it, would augment it 
a thousand fold! 


[From the Lowell Observer.] 
BRITISH PROTEST AGAINST THE AMER- 
ICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

This document is certainly an important 
one in many respects. It is calculated to 
make a deep impression on tue America peo- 
ple. It contains the opinions of some of the 
greatest and best wen in the old world, respect- 
ing a Society whose principles they have been 
conversant with for years, through the medi- 
um of its own publications. It shows how 
men of talent and wisdom regard slavery 
from which they are separated by a mighty 


, ocean, which affords them a better foundation 


for an impartial judgment. Why is it, we ask 


again, that the Society should be go careful 


in respect to the subject of slavery as to con- 
firm many in the opinion that a majority of its 
members desire its «ontinuance? Of cne 


thing we have no doubt—and we presume it 


| will not be denied by the Colonization Socie- 
| ty—that more than two thirds of its managers 
are slaveholders, and have no design to eman- 
'cipate their slaves, 


We cannot reconcile 
these seeming contradictions in principje and 


in action, and we certainly do not wonder that 


British christians should feel as they do in re- 


| gard to the Society in question. 


William Wilberforce, whose name stands 
first on the list of signers of the Protest, rare- 
ly acted hastily. He was a thinking man. 


| He had done more than any one man in Eng- 


land for the abolition of slavery. He knew 
ali the palliations of the sin of holding slaves, 
and all the arguments of the apologists for 
slavery, and yet he signs this paper. He 
does it as he is about to pass into the presence 


| of his Judge—he does it while the certeinty 


of speedy death has been made known to him. 
Wi.tiam WILBeErForce, the great and good, 
signs the Protest. 

There are other great men, on this side of 
the Atlantic, who have signed their names to 
opposite representations. The opposers of 
immediate abolition have quoted the opinion 
of Rev. Dr. Porter in confirmation of their 
sentiments. We respect and love the man 
who was one of our instructors in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andovor, and we would 
revere his opinion on subjects connected with 
his profession. 

But Wittiam Winserrorce has thought 
and prayed and labored in reference to this 
subject all his life-time, and we refer to him 
as to the safety and duty of immediate abo- 


lition. 
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HE LIBERATOR. 























_ The Editors of the New-York Observer ob- 
ject to the reason given in the Protest, for 
withholding assistance from the Colony of 


Liberia, viz. their being burdened by their own | 


connections with slavery. They think that 
they see here a denial that they are peculiar- 
ly bound to assist us to free ourselves from 
slavery. ‘They allude also to the fact that 
slavery in the United States was commenced 
and prosecuted by the British while we were 
subject to them, and by their remarks would 
give us to understand that British _chris- 
tians are, therefore, bound to aid us in a spe- 
cial manner. Now we do not think so. The 
moment we rebelled againsty Great Britain, 
and threw off our allegiance to her,‘we drop- 
ped every claim resuiting from her previous 
obligations to us. She will help us get rid of 
the evil of slavery, if we will again return to 
her allegiance. Are we ready to do it? We 
think that to apply to England for aid in the 
Liberia enterprise was unwise, and so do we 
think it would be unwise for the abolitionists 
to do the same. As it respects the charges 
brought against the Colonization Society in 
the Protest our readers must judge for them- 
selves, we pretend not to decide for others. 
One thing we are ready to say, and we take a 
pleasure always in saying it, we should re- 
joice if every slave should be this moment set 
free and provided for by our government. 
May God hasten the time of their deliverance 
and the termination of their miseries! 





[From the New-York Evangelist.] 

Toe Witserrorce Proresr.—We have 
seen the original of that interesting document, 
published in our last, with the aulograph sig- 
natures of Wilberforce and his junior associ- 
ates inthe canse of Africa. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
name is signed in a clear, bold, firm hand, 
showing almost nothing of the infirmity of 
' It was affixed to the Protest some 
weeks before his death, and while he was in 
his usual health. It was his last public act 
for Africa. It is remarkable that such an act 
should have closed a long life spent in untir- 
ing efforts for the abolition of slavery. 


JUDGE DAGGETT’S CHARGE. 

As a matter of record, and for the amaze- 
ment of posterity, we insert the following 
Charge of Judge Daggett, on the trial of Miss 
Prudence Crandall for the awful crime of in- 
structing colored youth: 





‘This is an information filed by the Attor- 
ney for the State, for the alledged violation of 
a Statute law, passed by the General Assem- 
bly, at their last session, relating to inhabitants ; 
the preamble to the act, embracing the rea- 
sons for the law. It reads thus: 

‘Whereas attempts have been made to es- 
tablish literary Institutions in this State, for 
the instruction of colored persons belonging 
to other States and countries, which would 
tend to the great increase of the colored pop- 
ulation of the State and thereby to the injury 
of the people; Theretor= itis enacted that no 
person shall set up or establish, in this State, 
any school, academy, or literary institution, for 
the instruction or education of colored persons 
who are not inhabitants of this State, nor in- 
struct or teach in any school, academy, or lit- 
erary institution, or harbor or board, for the 
purpose of attending or being taught or in- 
structed in any such school, any colored per- 
son not an inhabitant of any town in this 
State, without the consent, in writing, first 
obtained of a majority of the civil authority 
and select men of the town where such school 
is situated, on penalty,’ &c. 

It is alledged in this information, that since 
the 22d day of August last, to wit, on the 24th 
day of September 1833, the defendant has 
wilfully and knowingly, harbored and boarded 
colored persons not inhabitants of the State 
for the purpose mentioned in said act, without 
having obtained in writing, the consent of the 


civil authority and select men of the town of | 


Canterbury, where the school has been set up. 
As to the facts in this case, there seems to be 
but little controversy. It has scarcely been 
denied, that colored persons have been harbor- 
ed and boarded by the defendant for the ob- 
jects alledged, within the time set forth in this 
information. You, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
have heard the evidence, and as it is your ex- 
clusive business to pass upon these facts, you 
will say whether or not they are true. 


If these facts are not proved to your satis- | 


faction, then you may dismiss the case, for in 


that event you have no further duty to perform, | 


If, however, you find the facts true, then anoth- 
er duty equally important, devolves upon the 
Jury. It isanundeniable proposition, that the 
Jury are judges of both law and fact, in all 
cases of this nature. 
trne, that the Court is to state its opinion to 
the Jury, upon all questions of luw, arising in 
the trial of a criminal cause, and to submit to 
their consideration, both law and fact, without 
any direction how to find their verdict. 

The counsel for the defendant have rested 
her defence upon a provision of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, claiming that the 
statute law of this State, upon which this in- 
formation is founded, is inconsistent with that 
provision, and therefore void. his is the 
great question involved in this case, and it is 
about to be submitted to your consideration, 

It is admitted that there are po provisions 
in the constitution of this State which conflict 
with this act. It may be remarked here that 
the constitution of the United States is above 
all other law,—it is emphatically the supreme 
law of the land, and the Judges are so to de- 
elare it. From the highest court to the low- 
est, even that of a justice of the peace, all 
laws, whether made by Congress or State 
Legislatures, are subject to examination, and 
when brought to the test of the constitution, 
may be declared utterly void. Sut in order 
to do this, the court should first find the law 
contrary, and plainly contrary to the constitu- 
tion. Although this may be done, and done 
too by the humblest court, yet it never should 
be done but upon a full conviction that the 
law in question is unconstitutional. 

Many things said upon this trial, may be 
Jaid out of the case. The consideration of 
Slavery, with all its evils and degrading con- 
sequences, may be dismissed, with tlre consid- 
eration that it is a degrading evil. The bene- 
fits, blessings and advantages of instruction 
and education, may also cease to claim your 


It is, however, equally | 


'attention, except you may well consider that 
education is a ‘fundamental privilege,’ for this 
is the basis of all free governments. . 

Having read this law, the question comes 
to us with peculiar force, does it clearly violate 
_the Constitution of the United States >—The 
section claimed to have been violated, reads 
, as follows, to wit: ‘ Art. 4—See. 2.—The citi- 
zens of cach State, shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.’ It has been urged that this 
section was made to direct, exclusively, the 
action of the General Government, and there- 
_ fore can never be applied to State laws. This 
| is not the opinion of the court. The plain and 
| obvious incaning of this provision, is, to secure 
| to the citizens of all the States, the same privi- 
leges as are secured to our own, by our own 
State laws. Should a citizen of Connecticut 
/purchase a farm in Massachusetts, and the 
Legislature of Massachusetts tax the owner 
of that farm, four times as much as they would 
'tax a citizen of Massachusetts, because the 
one resided in Connecticut and the other in 
Massachusctts ; or should a Jaw be passed by 
either of those States, that no citizen of the 
other, should reside or trade in that other, this 
would undoubtedly be an unconstitutional law, 
and should be so declared, 

The 2d section was provided as a substitute 
for the 4th article of the Confederation. That 
article has also been read, and by comparing 
them, yon can perceive the object intended by 
the substitute. 

The act in question, provides that colored 
persons who are not inhabitants of this State, 
shall not be harbored and boarded, for the pur- 
poses therein mentioned, within this State, 
without the consent of the civil authority and 
sclectmen of the town. We are then brought 
to the great question, are they citizens within 
the provisions of this section of the Constitu- 
tion ? 
color not inhabitants of this State, whether 
they live in the State of New-York, or in the 
West Indies, or any other foreign country. 

In deciding this question, Iam very happy 
that my opinion can be revised by the Supreme 
Court of this State, and of the United States, 
should you return a verdict against the de- 
fendant. 

The persons contemplated in this act are 
not citizens within the obvious meaning of that 
section of the Constitution of the United 
States, which [ have just read. Let me begin 
by putting this plain question. Are slaves 
citizens? At the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, every State was a slave 
state. Massachusetts had begun the work of 
emancipation within her own borders. And 
Connecticut, as early as 1784, had also enact- 
ed laws making all those free at the age of 
25, who might be born within the state, after 
that time. We all know that slavery is re- 
cognized in the Constitution, and it is the duty 
of this Court to take that Constitution as it is, 
for we have sworn to support it. Although the 
term ‘slavery’ cannot be found written out in 
the Constitution, yet no one can mistake the 
object of the 3d sec. of the 4th article :—‘ No 
person held to service or labor in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’ 

The 2d section of the Ist article, reads as 
follows :—‘ Representatives and direct taxes, 
shall be apportioned among the several states 
which may be included in this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.’ 
The ‘ other persons’ are slaves, and they be- 
came the basis of representation, by adding 
tiem to the white population in that propor- 
jtion. ‘Then slaves were not considered citi- 
zens by the framers of the Constitution. 
| A eitizen means a freeman. By referring 
| to Dr. Webster, one of the most learned men 
, of this or any other country, we have the fol- 
‘lowing definition of the term—‘ Citizen: Ist, 
a native ofa city, or an inhabitant who enjoys 
the freedom and privileges of the city in which 
he resides, 2,atownsman, a man of trade, 
not a gentleman. 3. An inhabitant; a dweller 
in any city, town or country. 4. In the United 
| States, it means a person native or naturalized, 
who has the privilege of exercising the elec- 
| tive franchise, and of purchasing and holding 
| real estate.’ 





| 


| Are Indians citizens? It is admitted inthe 
| argument that they are not, but it is said they 
| belong to distinct tribes. This cannot be 
true, because all Indians do not belong to a 
tribe. It may be now added, that by the de- 
, clared law of New-York, Indians are not citi- 
| zens, and the learned Chancellor Kent says, 
| ‘they never can be made citizens.’ Indians 
were litera'ly natives of cur soil,—they were 
born here, and yet they are not citizens. 
| The Mohegans were once a mighty tribe, 
| powerful and valiant; and who among us ever 
| saw one of them performing military duty, or 
exercising, with the white men, the privilege 
of the elective franchise, or holding an office ? 
And what is the reason? I answer, they are 


the term in the United States. 

Are free blacks, citizens? It has been in- 
geniously said, that vessels may be owned 
and navigated by free blacks, and the Ameri- 
can flag will protect them; but you will re- 
member that the statute which makes that 
provision, is an act of Congress, and not the 
Constitution. Admit, if you please, that Mr. 
Cuffee, a respectable merchant, has owned 
vessels, and sailed them under the American 
flag, yet this does not prove him to be such a 
citizen as the Constitution contemplates. But 
that question stands undecided by any legal 
tribunal within my knowlege. For the pur- 
poses of this case it may not be necessary to 
determine that question. 5 

It has been also urged, that as colored per- 
sons may commit treason, they must be con- 
sidered citizens. Every person born in the 
United States, as well as every person who 
may reside here, owes allegiance of some sort 
to the government, because the government 
affords him protection. Treason against this 
government, consists in levying war against 
the government of the United States, or aid- 
ing its enemy in time of war. Treason may 





_ civil and political riglits. The African race 


The law extends to all persons of 


not citizens, according to the acceptation of 








be committed by persons who are not entitled 
to the elective * hise. For if they reside 
under the protection of the government, it! 
would be treason to levy war against that gov- 
ernment, as much as if they were citizens. — 

I think Chancellor Kent, a ee . 

ives ine pleasure to ‘quote, Getermines 
costes by fair implication. Had this author 
considered free blacks citizens, he had an am- 
ple opportunity to say so. But what he has 
said, excludes that idea. . 

Kent’s Commentaries, vol. 2d, p- 258— Tn 
most of the United States, there is a distine- 
tion in respect to political privileges, between 
free white persons and free colored persons 
of African blood; and in no part of the coun- 
try, do the latter, in point of fact, participate 
equally with the whites, in the exercise of 


are essentially a degraded caste, of inferior 
rank and condition in society. Marriages are 
forbidden between them and whites in some 
of the States, and when not absolutely con- 
trary to law, they are revolting, and regarded 
as an offence against public decorum. By the 
revised Statutes of Illinois, published in 1829, 
marriages between whites and negroes, or 
mulattoes, are declared void, and the persons 
so married are liable to be whipped, fined and 
imprisoned. By an old Statute of Masssachu- 
setts, of 1705, such marriages were declared 
void, and are so still. A similar statute pro- 
vision exists in Virginia and North Carolina. 
Such connexions in France and Germany, 
constitute the degraded state of concubinage, 
which is known in the civil law. But they 
are not legal marriages, because the parties 
want that equality of state or condition, which 
is essential to the contract,’ 

I go further back still. When the Consti- 
tution of the United States was adopted, every 
State (Massachusetts excepted) tolerated sla- 
very. And insome of the States, down to a 
late period, severe laws have been kept in 
force regarding slaves. With respect to N. 
York, at that time her laws and penalties 
were severe indeed, and it was not until July 
4th, 1827, that this great state was ranked 
among the free states. 

To my mind, it would be a perversion of 
terms, and the well known rule of construc- 
tion, to say that slaves, free blacks, or Indi- 
ans, were citizens, within the meaning of that 
term, as used in the Constitution. God for- 
bid that I should add to the degradation of 
this race of men, but I am bound .by my duty 
to say, they are not citizens. 

I have thus shown you that this law is not 
contrary to the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the U. States, 
for that embraces only citizens. 

But there is still another consideration: if 
they were citizens. Iam not sure this law 
would then be unconstitutional. The Legis- 
lature may regulate schools. I am free to 
say, that education is a fundamental privilege ; 
but this law does not prohibit schools. It pla- 
ces them under the care of the civil authority 
and selectmen, and why is not this a very 
suitable regulation? I am not sure but the 
Legislature might make a law like this, ex- 
tending to the white inhabitants of other 
states, who are unquestionably citizens, pla- 
cing all schools for them under suitable boards 
of examination, for the public good, and I can 
see no objection to the board created by this 
act. 

What can the Legislature of this State do ? 
It can make any law, which any Legislature 
can make, unless it shall violate the Constitu- 
tion of theUnited States or the Constitution of 
its own State, and in my opinion this law is 
not inconsistent with either. 

The Jury have nothing to do with the popu- 
larity or unpopularity of this or any other law, 
which may come before them for adjudication. 
They have nothing to do with its policy or 
impolicy. Your only inquiry is, whether it 
is constitutional. 

I may say with truth, that there is no dispo- 
sition in the judicial tribunals of this Siate, 
nor among the pcople, to nullify the laws of 
the State; but if constitutional, to submit to 
them, and carry them into full effect, as good 
citizens. If individuals do not like the laws 
enacted by one Legislature, their remedy is 
at the ballot boxes. It often occurs, on sub- 
jects of taxation, that laws are supposed by 
some to be unjust and oppressive. Nearly 
every session of the Assembly, attempts have 
been made to alter and change such laws, but 
as long as they exist, they must have effect. 

You will now take this case iato your con- 
sideration, and notwithstanding my opinion of 
the law, you will return your verdict accord- 
ing tolaw and evidence. I have done my 
duty, and you will do yours.’ 





[From the Brooklyn (Ct.) Unionist.] 
ARE FREE COLORED MEN CITIZENS 2? 


The opinions of Peter 4. Jay, Chancellor Kent, 
“Abraham Van Vechten, Rufus King, De 
Witt Clinton and others. 

VERSUS 
The opinion of his honor Judge Daggett. 

Mr. Ecrror,—lI have just received the fol- 
lowing invaluable communication from Hon. 
Wn. Jay, of Bedford, Westchester, Co. N. 
Y. a man of the highest respectability. Un- 
fortunately it was not mailed until three days 
after it was written; else it might have reach- 
ed this place in time for the late trial of Miss 
Crandall,—and who knows but the opinions 
of such men as Clinton, and King, and Van 
Vechten, and Kent, and Jay might have shak- 
eneven Judge Daggett’s confidence in his 
own opinion, respecting the citizenship of 
colored people ? 

Being, as Lam, fully persuaded, that the 
learned Judge has given his sanction to an 
erroneous notion, that may do inconceivable 
mischief in our country, if it be not corrected, 
1 am most happy in being able to lay before 
the community in connection with his, the 
opinions of men who have held the highest 
rank at the Bar, on the Bench, in the Halls of 
Legislation, and in the Executive department 
of the States. Yours truly, 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Beprorp, 30th Sept. 1833. 
Rev. Sir—On the late trial of Miss Cran- 
dall, it was thought expedient by her oppo- 
nents to attempt to deprive our whole free 
colored population, of the protection of the 
Constitution of the United States, by denying 
that they were citizens. Should ‘a second | 





trial be had, it is possible that the annexed 
authorities may be of some use and i will 
therefore commit them to your care, as I have 


not the honor of being acquainted with Miss 


Crandall’s counsel. Pe 
With sincere respect for your exertions in 
the cause of humanity and freedom, I remain 
. Si Your very ob’t servant, 
ne had r WILLIAM JAY. 
The Rev. S. J. May. 


Extracts from ‘Reports of the proceedings 
and debates of the Convention of 1521 assem- 
bled for the purpose of amending the Consti- 
tution of the State of New-York.’ By N. 8. 
Carter & W. L. Stone. 

On a motion to insert the word ‘white’ be- 
fore the words ‘male citizens’ in the article of 
the Constitution regulating the right of suf- 
frage. ; 

‘] would submit to the consideration of the 
committee whether the proposition is consist- 
ent with the constitution of the U. States. 
That instrument provides that ‘Citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the seve- 
ral States.’ No longer ago than lest Novem- 
ber, the Legislature of this State almost 
unanimously resolved that ‘If the provisions 
contained in any proposed constitution of a 
new State, deny to any cittzens of the existing 
States, the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of such new State, that such proposed 
constitution should not be accepted or con- 
firmed, the same in the opinion of this Legis- 
lature being void by the Constitution of the 
United States.’ Now Sir, is not the right of 
suffrage a privilege? Can you deny it toa 
citizen of Pennsylvania who comes here and 
complies with your laws, merely because he 
is not six feet high or because he is of a dark 
complexion.’—Speech of Peter A. Jay, p. 184. 


‘No longer ago than last winter the Legis- 
lature of this State almost unanimously re- 
solved ‘ that their Senators be instructed and 
their Representatives requested to prevent 
any State from being admitted into this Union 
which should have incorporated into her con- 
stitution any provision denying to the citizens 
of each State all the rights, privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several states.’ 
These instructions and requests it is well 
known, particularly referred to Missouri, and 
were founded on a clause in her constitution 
interdicting thes very class of people ‘ from 
coming to or settling in that state under any 
pretext whatever.’ ’—Speech of R. Clark, p. 189, 


‘Suppose a negro owning a treehold, and 
entitled to a vote in Vermont, removes to this 
State, can we constitutionally exclude him 
from the privileges of voting? The constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several] 
States.’— Speech of James Kent, (the Chancel- 
lor,) p. 190, 


‘The constitution of the United States is 
beyond the control of any act of any of the 
States. It is a compact to which the people 
of this in common with those of other States 
are parties, and cannot recede from it, without 
the consent of all. With this understanding, 
what let me ask, is the meaning of the pro- 
vision quoted by the gentleman from Albany 
(Mr. Kent.) Take the fact that a citizen of 
color entitled to all the privileges of a citizen, 
comes here—he purchases a freehold—can 
you deny him the rights of an elector incident 
to his freehold? He is entitled to vote be- 
cause like any other citizen he is a freeholder, 
and every freeholder your laws entitled to 
vote. He comes here, he purchases property, 
he pays your taxes, conforms to your laws— 
how can you then under the article of the 
constitution of the U. States which has been 
read exclude him? The gentleman from N. 
York thinks that the meaning of this provision 
in the U. S. Constitution extends only to civil 
rights. Such is not the text, it is all rights. 
This seems to me to lay an insuperable bar- 
rier in our way. 4s cerlainly as the children 
of any white men are citizens, so certainly the 
children of black men are citizens.’—Speech of 


Rufus King, p. 192. 


‘It seems to me that some gentlemen en- 
tertain doubts whether any of our people of 
color are in a legal sense citizens; but these 
doubts are unfounded. We are precluded 
from denying their citizenship by our uniform 
recognition tor more than forty years—nay 
some of them were citizens when this State 
came into political existence—partook in our 
struggle for freedom and independence, and 
were incorporated into the body politic at its 
creation. ‘There is another and to my mind 
an insuperable objection to the exclusion of 
free citizens of color from the right of suffrage, 
arising from the provision of the Constitution 
of the U.S. that the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States’— 
Speech of Abraham Van Vechten, p. 193. 

Letter from De Witt Clinton, Governor of 
N. York to President Adams. 

AxpBany, 4th Sept. 1826. 

Sir,—I have the honor to enclose copies of 
the proceedings of a respectable meeting in 
West Chester County in this State, and of an 
Affidavit of John Owen, by which it appears 
that one Gilbert Horton a free man of color 
and a citizen of this State is unlawfully impris- 
oned in the jail of the city of Washington, and 
is advertised to be sold by the Marshal of the 
District of Columbia. From whatever author- 
ity alaw authorising such proceedings may 
have emanated, whether from the municipality 
of Washington, the Legislature of Maryland, 
or the Congress of the United States, it is at 
least void and unconstitutional in its applica- 
tion to a citizen, and could never have intend- 
ed to extend further than to fugitive slaves. 
As the District of Columbia is under the ex- 
clusive control of the National Government I 
conceive it my duty to apply to you for the 
liberation of Gilbert Horton as a freeman, end 
a citizen, and feel persuaded that this request 
will be followed by immediate relief. 

[ have the honor to be &c. 
DE WITT CLINTON, 

The President of the U.S. 





MISS CRANDALL CONDEMNED BY THE 
SUPREME COURT OF CONNECTICUT: 
We copy the following important intelli- 

gence, word for word, from the New-York 

Commercial Advertiser, (edited by Col. Wm. 





L. Stone, Secretary of the New = 
Colonization Society,) in order ee City 
PLE may see the air of congratulation 4." 
umph with which the paper ‘which’ jan” 
the Journal of Commerce) is more th, Yt 
of that Society than any other paper in thiy oe 
announces this disgraceful triumph of] 

power over an unoffending and try| 
female. Thanks fora nation judicia 
sheet anchor of our liberties, 


hope.’ 


heroig 


‘the world’s ht 


[From the Commercial Advertiser. 
‘FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


Brooxtyn, Ct. Oct, 4 1833 

Miss Prudence Crandall was bro, bt uns 
trial yesterday, before the Seems ce lr 
over which the Honorable D, Dagget Our, 
Justice of the State, presided, forh = biet 
and boarding foreign blacks, &¢, oe 

The defence rested entirely oy the ennas: 
lutionality of the law in question ade 
the case was committed to the jury b h i. 
Daggett, the charge presented the aes ee 
lucid and conclusive constitutional opi...” 
ever pronounced in this State. = 

He established, by unquestionable leg) 
deductions, the constitutionality of the ¢ 
necticut law, which had before | ms 
misunderstood. 

The jury gave a verdict, with lity 
hesitation against the defendant. 

All who heard, or who may hereafter hay 
opportunity to read this learned €X position i 
the right of this State to pass the Jaw in - 
tion for its own protection, will be satisfied i 
its soundness.’ am 


been 80 much 


8 OF no 


What will European philanthropists an 
abolitionists say tothis? Whocan doubt thet 
if Wilberforce had lived to attain—as the 
New-York Observer hints—a better under. 
standing of the Colonization Society, and its 
‘moral influnnce,’ he would have retracted hig 
protest against it?—Giving due credit, and 
making proper alowances for individual in- 
stances of dissent, (including great number 
of the uninitiated,) it can no longer be concegl- 
ed or denied, that the leading intelligent jp. 
fluence’ of the Colonization Society 
identified with the persecution of Miss Crp. 
dall. The original mover—their own reasons 
for their course—their appeal to the parent So. 
ciety—its tacit assent of significant silence— 
the sentiments of Roger M. Sherman who 
drafted the law—the course of the Boston 
Colonizationist—the New-York Commercial 
—the faint and isoiated remonstrances of oth- 
er papers, and, to name no more—the tone of 
the above anouncement, are indications that 
cannot be mistaken by any attentive andcare- 
ful observer.— Genius of Temperance, 





LIBERIA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Much has been said of the influence of the 
Liberian Colony, in the supression of the 
slave trade. It will be perceived, however, 
by an article from the Journal of Commere 
in our news department, under date of Monn. 
via, Aug 8, that the * Americans’—that is, the 
Liberian Colonists, ‘as yet, make it a point wl 
to interfere with the trade.’—This resembles 
the parent Society at home, which tells w 
that it does not ‘ interfere aboutslavery.’ Th 
posture of non-committal may be very dign- 
fied, but how does it comport with the clam 
of exerting a aoral influence against slavery, 
and of suppressing the slave trade? Ani 
both the soviety and the Colony are on tle 
poise respecting these matters, who shall pr- 
dict the ground on which they may ultimetel 
settle? Liberia is a trading Colony—trede 
in rum and gunpowder—the very life spring 
of the slave trade—and_ of course ‘ makesitt 
point not to interfere about the trade !—Ihi. 





SLAVE TRADE. 


Letter from Brazil to the Editor of the US 
Gazelle, dated June 20th, 1833 


The slave trade, which has been carried 
so extensively in this portion of the wot 
will, in my opinion, be, ere long, en av 
curse to Brazil. The law, forbidding the tit 
ther introduction of slaves, went into effect 
the year 1831. Those that are now intro 
ced are of course smuggled; and [ am ws 
this is done to a very great extent. I will 
late to you a circumstance told me by ag 
tleman at Pernambuco; and leave you! 
judge of its probability. A vessel some ue 
since went to the coast of Africa for 4 carp 
of slaves, the captain, not being pleased with 


any out of a lot of nearly a thousand ye 
dealer had to dispose of, determined D0 M 


but to go elsewhere. 

“<5 inducement, 
as an induceme! 
al price 1s si" 
reliase, 


purchase them, 
slave dealer offered them, 
at four dollars per head, the ust 
teen dollars; saying, if you do not pur i 
and I cannot sell them within the next ye 
months, J shall take them to the beach e 
slaughter them. I cannot keep oe pei 
they will eat their heads off. Can tuere po 
thing more dreadful than this? W hen Sed 
pressed my indignation at this a 4 
conduct, the gentleman remarked that ¢ . 
no doubt but that the report was Sat 
that he had frequently heard it said that t 
a common practice, on the coast of Aes ‘ 
the slave dealers to destroy sich aco 
come sick and unfit for sale. Instances 


Afne 

been known when a yessel has gi of 3 
i in conseque é 
with a full cargo, and in Md watts 


long passage got short of provisions @ 
when they have thrown a part of t "1 of 
overboard. It cannot be _questione’y 
good friend, but that this trade sa be 
and in fact must be put a stopt ©) oy 
question is, how shall it be done! to te 
opinion, not by sending’ cruizers " 
coast of Africa, but by crowding ¢ "sige 
Indies and the coast of Brazil with bet 
That the piratical vessels may be PI" 
when they think themselves safe, oe; thet 
their port of delivery. It is but seiee ae 
are caught on the coast of Africa, as t ie 
off ina gale of wind. When they aie 
or near their port of destination, they °° 
a favorable time, which must be ¢2 ot 
er, to land their slaves. This must recots 
clandestinely, hence it is done alongt ther 
and cannot be done in a gale of win® |: 
fore, if there were many cruizers 
the West Indies, this horrible tra m 
much diminished. It appears to x cot 
subject that should be taken into se" 
sideration by the whole christian wor 
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{For the Liberator.] 


To the Board of Managers of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Socvrety. 
PHILADELPHIA, 10th mo. 12, 1833. 

ot discouraged ; though shadows, clouds 

ness may for a season obscure our 
prospects in some sections of the country, yet 
ihere ig a redeeming principle abroad in the 

d which, when concentrated upon the great 

ye ‘1 which we are engaged, will prove in- 

— superior to all the machinations and 

sabia enemy of human freedom and hu- 


Be! 
qnd dar 


nan rights. 

On the 8th instant, I took the steam-boat 
or Wilmington, Delaware, end at evening 
found myself in a slaveholding State. I con- 
guited a few friends on the subject of having 
s public meeting there ; none seemed vay 
to take any share in the responsibility of such 
,movement; yet, none manifested any ob- 
jection to my making an appointment, I finally 
‘etermined to apply for the City Hall, which 
was generously granted me by the Council 
Hoard, without a dissenting voice. ‘The meet- 
ag was publicly notified to be held on the 
evening of the 10th. In the afternoon of that 
day, | was informed that public sentiment was 
very strong against me, and | was led to ex- 
vet there might be some opposition, At the 
apointed hour, | went to the Hall, under feel- 
ings of peculiar solemnity, to plead the cause 
the oppressed be fore a congregation where 
davery is & prominent feature in their civil 
wlitr, The evening was wet and boisterous ; 
evertheless, | had a respectable audience. 
iknew not the sentiments or feelings of a 
ingle one of them; but having come there 
yot in my own name, but in the name of suf- 
ring humanity, relying not upon myself, nor 
yon an arm of flesh, for protection, but upon 
tet Almighty arm of love and power, which 
was so signally extended for the deliverance 
of Israel from Egyptian bondage, I was 
strengthened to stand fearlessly as the advo- 
cate of the poor, despised descendants of 
Africa. Lhave in no instance before, used 
language equally severe against the oppres- 
wrs, as] used on this occasion. I mention 
this, because 1 think it my duty to record the 
lierality of the audience, who not only heard 
ne patiently through, with the most respect- 
ful attention, but gave me at the close an ex- 
nvssion of approbation, and concurrent feel- 
we, and concluded with a contribution to our 
school fund of $21,06. 

The next day I called on several friends, 
wiwas cheered to find that there were a 
number in that place, prepared to co-operate 
in any measures, ‘ sanctioned by law, humanity 
and religion” to effect the abolition of slavery. 

Inthe afternoon, I returned to Philadelphia 
the boat; on board of which was a wealthy 


citizen of Wilmington,* who, not knowing me, 
informed me that a person had been lecturing 
i Wilmington on slavery, and that he had 


enleavored, but in vain, to get others to join 
him,to go and take the lecturer out of the 
lu. When [ informed him that I was the 
person, he took a look, and seemed quite in- 
disposed for any further conversation on the 
subject. 

On arriving in this city, I had the pleasure 
of aking tea, and spending the evening at the 


douse of our friend Joseph Cassey, in company 
With James Forten and Robert Purvis and 
their families, Capt. Sargent from London, 


Evan Lewis and Dr. Atlee, of this city, and 


[For the Liberator.] 
PROTEST AGAINST THE AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Ma. Eviror:—The Protest, signed by 
Wicnerrorce, and the other principal Abo- 
litionists in England, has excited the wrath of 
all classes of the oppressors and their compro- 
mising friends. Nothing is more ludicrous, 
were it not so distressing, as to witness the 
sophistry and cunning craftiness with which 
some men attempt to destroy the influence of 
truth, while they at the same time profess to 
love and defend it. Of this, the New-York 
Observer, of Oct. 5, furnishes a melancholy 
specimen. The Protest of those renowned 
philanthropists is published with their com- 
ments, the character of which is exactly simi- 
lar to the double-dealing implied in a ques- 
tion in the Observer of September 21. It is 
asked—‘ What shall a Christian do with slaves 
in his possession, in States where the laws do 
no not permit emancipation? This inquiry 
18 Just as wise, as if a man were to ask— 
‘What shall a receiver of stolen goods do 
with articles in his possession, which he can 
retain and use without discovery ?” 

It is recorded of Charles II. that at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of London, he once 
proposed this question—‘ Why does a fish 
weigh more out of the water than in the wa- 
ter?? One adduced his philosophical explan- 
ation, and another a different hypothesis ; and 
after a variety of reasons,with which the merry 
monarch was greatly delighted; at last, he ap- 
pealed to a famous ichthyologist for his views. 
‘I deny the fact ;? wasthe reply. Upon which 
the king stated, that he had only proposed the 
inquiry to amuse himself at the expense of 
their pretended learning. 

In proposing the above question, the editors 
of the Observer, also, must have intended to 
amuse themselves at the expense of the slave- 
holders. ‘I deny the fact,—that a man-steal- 
er, or a receiver and holder of kidnapped men, 
women and children, can prove his title tobe a 
Christian at all. However, this evasion of 
truth, and this strange solecism, is a complete 
example of the manner in which they have 
attempted to conceal the truth, censure the 
Protesters, and gratify their man-stealing sub- 
scribers. 

The N. Y. Observer, in its criticisms upon 
the Protest, not only keeps clear of the main 
topic, but also confounds so many other sub- 
jects with it, that common readers in vain will 
read its notions. What connection is there 
between Sunday Schools and Bible Societies, 
and the enormous sin of man-stealing? The 
writer in the Observer so discusses the point, 
that no person would suppose that there was 
any other inquiry connected with it, than a 
simple question of national. policy. ‘They 
tithe the mint, and annise and cummin, and 
omit judgment, mercy and faith.’ It is unne- 
cessary to review their whole discussion, 
but we must notice the prominent parts. 

They say that many Christian slaveholders 
earnestly desire to emancipate their slaves. 
Merk you! Christian man-stealers! What 
an imposing title! what glaring deception! 
what wrapping up of the most atrocious guilt! 
The statement is not true, or those man-steal- 
ers would instantly ‘quit stealing.’ No man 
is obliged to be a thief; no man is forced to 
receive and keep stolen goods; his guilt is 
voluntary, and all his professions of willing- 
ness to abandon slavery are mere hypocrisy, 
until he abandons bis crime and does justice 
to the victims of his oppression. But it is by 
thus covering sin, that the slave-dealers are 





Professor Wright and lady, who are on their 
way to take up their residence in New-York. 
I trust the day is not far distant, when such 
‘cial parties will be far more frequent than 
ts heretofure been the case. 

Yet, my friends, | mourn over the hardness 
uid obduracy of the human heart, which so 
generally in this highly favored land rejects a 
rother who is ‘guilty of a skin not colored 
‘ke ourown. Ah! when shall the glorious 
7 dawn, in which the principles of the gos- 
pes of Jesus Christ shall be submitted to, by 
those who are called by his name? When 
Ne professors of the Christian religion shall 
“arn to regard every man as a brother, and 
‘0 to despise him because the Supreme Ruler 
= Universe has seen fit in his inscrutable 
~e ‘oin, to give to one a different complexion 
no ‘nother? When shall this unholy pre- 
Ndiee, which must, of necessity, forever ex- 
Clude the soul which harbors it from the king- 
“utof God, be done away. Will its removal 
er be accomplished by that persevering cru- 
“aie against the people of color, which is now 
ving to banish them from this good Jand, 
“Us land of literature and of arts, this land of 
“bles and churches, to the burning shores of 
viber ‘t. No—persecution, though professed- 
“or their good, is not the way to exterminate 
— own bosoms those fiend-like preju- 
. — Let the nation, then, as it values its 
roy Prosperity, abandon the Colonization cru- 
We, and set about improving the condition 
oe population of our country, and 
na ng the money, which is now thrown 
ae res foolish enterprise, in educating 
We shout ; Injured portion of our population. 
etabilig ule soon find them adding strength and 
thei r Ay our institutions, and contributing 

share to the respectability and pros- 
Perity of the nation. 
Adieu, 
ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


He lived 5 tiles from Wilmington, a Frenchman. 


ee 


propitiated, and their subscriptions obtained. 
| The N. Y. Observer also declares that ‘hun- 
| dreds and thousands of slaves wish to be 
| emancipated, and to be removed to Liberia.’ 
This is not directly false, but it indirectly con- 
veys an untruth, or rather it isa lie by defect. 
‘Slaves wish to be emancipated ;’ that is the 
fact—yet they do not wish to be removed to 
Liberia; except as they are assured, that they 
have no alternative, but either to be tortured 
and treated like beasts in America, or to risk 
starvation and premature death in Liberia— 
and of the two, some prefer the latter. It is 
a scandal to the press, that such gross imposi- 
tions should be disseminated throughout the 
world by means of the N. Y. Observer. 

The N. Y. Observer denies that ‘the colony 
was formed chiefly to indulge the prejudices 
of American slaveholders.’ They may deny, 
but the fact is true; and every man who 
knows any thing of the South, knows that it: 
was never inten¢ed as a scheme to facilitate 
the emancipation of slaves, but to transport 
the free people, and thereby to increase and 
prolong the fetters of man-stealing bondage. 

The N. Y. Observer also denies that the 
Colonization scheme ‘exposes the colored 
people to great practical persecution, in order 
to force them to emigrate.’ A man who de- 
nies the existence of this system in its contin- 
ual operation at the South, may just as truly 
affirm, that there is no difference between the 
chills of January and the heat of July. What 


induced the rioters at New-Haven forcibly to | 
obstruct a school for the instruction of eclored | 


youth? What stimulated the ruffians at Can- 
terbury to commit every beastly outrage upon 
Miss Crandall? What brought together the 
New-York mob of infidels and profligates to 
abuse the members of the New-York Anti- 
Slavery Society ? Nothing else than a reso- 
lution, if possible, to demonstrate to the color- 
ed people that, in this country, they shall en- 
joy neither the rights of man, the blessings of 





education, the privileges of citizens, nor the 
peace of Christians—and all this js not forcing 
them too emigrate. They must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; they are denied 
all instruction, traflicked like cattle, slaves of 
the vilest personal outrages both male and 
female, starved, worked, lacerated, and doom- 
ed to hopeless servitude ; and some few scores 
of the two millions are offered a transportation 
to Africa, where the cart-whip shall not 
scourge them, and their female companions 
and daughters shall not be violated before 
their eyes. Of two evils, as they cannot re- 
fuse one of them, they choose as they think 
the least, and expatriate themselves to Libe- 
ria to die in the seasoning. And yet, says 
the N. Y. Observer, ‘we have no evidence 
that the colored people have as yet endured 
any such great practical persecution.’ There 
is an old saying, and the Observer thus proves 
its title to be inculpated in all its folly and 
censure—‘ None are so blind as those who 
will not see.’ 

To us, the manner of proceeding by all the 
parties who espouse the Colonization cause, 
is most painful. It shews that the moral sense 
and the conscientious perception of gospel 
equity are perfectly blunted. Fora long time 
past, I have deprecated the course of the 
controversy upon slavery. It has been the 
cunning artifice of the Southern kidnappers, 
and their Northern doughfaced coadjutors, to 
introduce a number of paltry topics into the 
field of debate, by which the grand master- 
piece of iniquity has been concealed. The 
friends of immediate emancipation thereby 
have been drawn off from their momentous 
object; they have been endeavoring to dry 
up the petty streams, while the overflowing 
fountain remains undrained; and they have 
been lopping off a few unsightly or withered 
branches, while their crafty opponents have 
been nursing and strengthening and propping 
up the tree which sends forth all the compli- 
cated evil fruits of unrighteousness. 

It is high time to retrace our steps, and 
‘begin at the beginning, and lay the are to the 
root of the tree. All the noise which we hear 
about colonization is a mere deception,— all 
the professions of slaveholders and their north- 
ern associates, of promoting the abolition of 
slavery,’ are altogether delusive! They know 
it, and we know it. That the Colonization 
Society was intended ‘to be an obstruction to 
the destruction of slavery,’ they are convinced ; 
and we can prove that it has produced its de- 
signed effects. That ‘it is rooted in a cruel 
prejudice and alienation against the colored 
people,’ all persons are assured; and even the 
New-York Observer has not the effrontery to 
deny this scandalous reproach upon freemen 
and Christians. 

Hence, it follows, that we must recur to the 
fundamental principles of Christian morals. 
All slaveholders, as they are oracularly defin- 
ed by the Presbyterian confession of faith, are 
‘ Stealers of men, guiliy of the highest kind of 
theft, and sinners of the first rank” That must 
be our text, with the Methodist commentary ; 
they are impenitent transgressors, who never 
had a sincere desire to flee from the wrath to 
come. Consequently they must be instructed, 
warned, admonished, menaced, and encourag- 
ed to ‘cease to do evil, and to learn to do well,’ 
like all other violators of the law of God. 


s [For the Liberator.] 
UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. 
NO. XII. 


By the parson lexed, 
How shall we suinlas ? 
‘Watch and pray,’ says the text, 


‘ Go to sleep,’ says the sermon. Anon. 


Mr. Eprror,— 


On reading some time since the authorised 
publications of the Colonization Society, I was 
forcibly reminded of a remark made by Cot- 
ton Mather, in that wonderful book, the Mag- 
nalia. Speaking of a certain place in New- 
England, he says, ‘It is a refuge for all sorts 
of consciences, so that if any man should lose 
his religion, he would know where to go and 
find it’ The same remark is in substance 
justly applicable to the African Repository, 
for in that publication may be found all sorts 
of sentiments and opinions concerning slavery, 
in every variety of expression, and calculated 
to suit all sorts of consciences, In the lan- 
guage of the poet, he will indeed find, 


‘A wilderness of strange confusion, 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 
Nectareous essences, Ol ympian sweets, 

Ethereal journeys, transmarine exploits, 

And’ Mr. Danforth ‘ with his hair on end, 

With his own wonders, wondering for his bread.’ 


Does any person wish to read an exalted 
description of the intellect and disposition of 
the blacks, their capacity for improvement, 
their docility and the native kindness of their 
tempers ¥ Let him peruse the pages of the 
African Repository, and he will find abundant 
evidence that the capacity of the blacks for 
moral and intellectual improvement, is not in- 
ferior to that of their white brethren. This 
fact that publication admits, coupled however, 
with this restriction, they must either be in- 
habitants of Liberia, or engaged to go thither. 
Unlike all other objects, which lessen as they 
recede from view, the blacks, who, while in 
this country, are too mean and contemptible, 
to be noticed only to be despised by a certain 
class, suddenly become ‘marvellous proper 
men’ the moment they determine to leave the 
country, and when fairly landed in Liberia, 
are paragons of moral and intellectual great- 
ness, and attract the attention, the envy and 
the admiration of the world. 

Does any one wish to see the free blacks 
slandered, and vilified, and degraded below 
the beasts that perish, by every combination 
of epithets that an unholy prejudice and malic- 
ious fancy caninvent? Lethim read the pages 
of the African Repository and he will there 
find it passim, ad libitum, every where, to his 
hearts content. 

Does any one in short, wish to see how 
widely different the ostensible designs of the 
Society are from its real, practical and intended 
effects, where morality is determined by lati- 
tude, where the immutable laws of Jehovah’s 
kingdom are superseded by the mutable doc- 
trine of expediency, and where contradictions 
are almost as thickly sprinkled as right angles 
in a checker board, let him examine carefully 
the official records of the Colonization Society 
with the essays and letters of their Agents. 

Let us for instance, examine Mr. Danforth’s 
letter of the 15th September last, a little far- 
ther. He says the New-England Anti-Slave- 
ry Society have sent out an Agent to declaim 
against slavery and to attack the Colonization 
Society. Or cou RSE, the efforts of this man, 
are directed to counteract mine.’ It 








The matchless enormity of their sin, forslave- 
holding includes the simultaneous transgres- 


of divine exact 
sounded in all their distinctness and energy, 
until ‘the sinners in Zion are afraid, 
We must ‘cry aloud and spare not, lift up our 
voices like trumpets, and show’ Christian slave- 
holders! ‘ their trangressions, and’ their com- 
promising friends, the Observer's, the Record- 
er’s, the Chronicle’s, the Danforth’s, the Fin- 
ley’s, and the Spectator’s, with all the other 
worthy dough-faced tribes who are confedera- 
ted with the land pirates ; we must show them 
‘their sins,’ their deceitfulness, their impos- 
tures, and their danger; who, as the Prophet 
says,—Amos vi: 1—6—‘are at ease in Zion, 
who put far away the evil day, and cause the 
seat of violence to come near; but they are 
not grieved for the affliction of Joseph.’ ‘Wo 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter !’—Isaiahv: 20. 

I long to see some one of our Anti-Slavery 
brethren, who understands the subject, come 
out upon this topic in all its evangelical faith- 
fulness-and power, and illustrate the questions 





connected with slavery, not by the rules of 
worldly expediency, but by the standard of 
‘infallible truth. ‘This will have indiscribably 
' more effect than all the disputations respect- 
| ing trifles which are not of a feather’s weight, 
in determining or hastening the death of that 
' fiend-like monster, American Slavery. 

| EXAMINER. 
Where is the Incendiary Fanatic with 
his Christian Firebrands? He might reply to 
‘the call of ‘Examiner.’ If he will send us his 
scorchers, we will scatter them.—Ed. Lab, 





At St. Sebastian in Spain, at a recent bull fight, a 

three years old bull, after having killed no fewer than 
17 horses, was mortally wounded by a Picadore. In 

‘the agonies of death he leaped ever the barrier 

‘amongst the spectators, killed one man and injured 
many others by trampling them under foot. A sec- 

_ ond combat was then given for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers. 


seems then, from Mr. D’s own language, that 
he is in favor of slavery and the Colonization 
! 


sion of the whole decalogue ; the claims of | 5°C!€ty, and that Mr. B. as the peproRnnnnrets 
God, the authority of the gospel, the de- jof the Anti-Slavery Society, ea ‘of course 
mands of reciprocal equity, and the horrors | opposed to both, and ‘of course designed to 
retribution, must be re-|° Counteract his efforts. In his haste to mag- 
'nify and exalt himself in the eyes of his slave- 


‘holding employers, he unintentionally con- 


and fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites!” | demns the Society by virtually admitting that 


it is not opposed to slavery, and that an oppo- 
nent of slavery, must ‘ of course’ ‘counteract’ 
his efforts. He, however, like other vain men 
does not ‘think soberly’ when he supposes 
that the Anti-Slavery Society ever thought of 
him or his efforts when their Agent was ap- 
pointed. 

Reader, do’st thou recollect the story of 
‘We apples?’ 





[For the Liberator. ] 
SONS OF COLUMBIA! AWAKE! 
Yone— Portuguese Hymn,’ 

Sons of Columbia! Awake from your sleeping! 

Awake! lest your slumbers be those of the grave ! 
See, yonder, the Genius of Liberty weeping, 

And pointing, through tears, to the chains of the 

slave! 


Love ye your blessings! your blood-purchased glory ? 
Plucked forth ’neath the Lion of Albion’s mane 1? 
Long ye to live in the pages of story, 
When monarchs and sceptres in darkness shall 
wane ? 


Then waken! and fling from your bondmen forever, 
The fetiers now galling, on many a limb! 

Gop gave ye your treedom : and never—no—never 
Forbear to obey—or confide ye in, Him! 


x 


BOVLOWs a 
SATURDAY, GCTOBER 26, 1833: 
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((>° In consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Garrison from this State, during the past 
week, we have not the usual quantity of edi- 
torial matter to present our readers. 





HEAR! HEAR! 
‘When he spoke, what tender words he used !” 
RYDEN. 

Among the distinguished speakers who attempted 
to address the recent colorization meeting in New- 
York, was the celebrated patriot and philanthropist, 
Orator Emmons, formerly of this city, ‘but more re- 
cently of wherever he happens to be.’ But his small- 
beer and ginger-pop were not relished by his additors, 
and so they put a long eerk into the neck of his bottle. 
The Journal of Commerce thinks that ‘ in truth he has 
several good points. His voice is strong and well 
modulated ;_ his enui:ciation distinet and foreible, and 
his gesticulation none of tie worst. All he seems to 
want particularly is ideas.’ Just the man to be em- 
ployed on an agency in behalf of the American Col- 
onization Society—the trio would then be complete, 
and equal in physical vociferation and intellectaal emp- 
tiness—Messrs. Finley, Danforth and Emmons. We 
commend the latter to the notice of the Board of Man- 
agers. 





SLAVEHOLDERS MADE EASY. 

The National Intelligencer states that there are ap- 
wards of eighty free people of color in Savapnah who 
are ready to embark for Liberia; ‘ nearly all of whom 
are members of the Temperance Sotiety, twenty- 
three of them professors of religion, aud seteral of 
them excellent mechanics.’ The excellem character 
of these individuals avails them aothing iu the land of 
their birth—they must eeck a shelter on a foreign 
shore, in a sickly clime, and among a barbarous peo- 
ple, if they desire to be truly free and happy! How 
soundly the slaveholders will sleep in that neighbor- 
hood, after their embarkation! ‘Thank God!’ they 
will exclaim, for they are always thankful for every 
new safeguard to their villany— thank God, that they 
are out of the way! We can manage our slaves more 
easily !’—Query—Wonder if these temperate, pious 
emigrants will be ranked ‘among the lowest and most 
abandoned of their class,’ on their arrival in Liberia 7 





HuMANITY TO SLAVES, OR BLACKS ARE HUMAN 
BeEtncs. A gentleman of some note from this city 
Was on a journey during the present seasomthrough 
some of the southern and slaveholding states. He had 
often, and previous to his journey, conversed on the 
all important and fast becoming popular subject of sla- 
very, and had as often expressed his views on the sub- 
ject, that though slavery was in the abstract a great 
evil, yet as it existed, the slaves could be in ne better 
condition than that of bondage, He contended that 
he believed them perfectly happy, and was almost 
ready to advance the doctrine so freely bruited, that 
blacks are but a step removed from the brute crea- 
tion. During his journey he had an opportunity of 
witnessing a specimen of their happiness and also eon- 
vincing proof that blacks were flesh and blood, and at 
least possessed the feeling of human beings. But here 
is the narrative as near as I can recollect in the words 
of his lady, who accompanied him; ‘ We were riding 
in a carriage driven by a white man, when we were 
met by a team on which the driver, a colored man, 
sat nodding his head, as if asleep. As we passed, our 
driver, taking deliberate aim, eracked his whip in the 
face of the black, which was immediately followed by 
a heart-rending shriek and profuse gush of blood, if 
indeed the eye did not come also. My husband, much 
enraged at this brutality, called out to the driver to 
kuow what he had done so for, and was met by the 
answer of “ Shut up—we want none of your d————-d 
yankee interferenee here, d———n you; and if yor 
don’t like it you can get out and walk.” My husband 
here attempted to get out of the eoach to beat the dei- 
ver as he said, but by holding him and reminding hing 
where we were, he abandoned it, and we said no 
more. Not so our driver. He took particular care 
each slave we met, either man, woman or child, to 
turn out of the road sufficient to bring them within 
reach of his whip. When exerting all his strength to 
the blow, he would join his fiendish laugh to their 
screams, and turning, ask us how we liked that 7’ 





TuanksGivinc. Governor Lincoln has issued his 
proclamation, appointing the 28th of November next 
as the annual Religious Pestival throughout this Cem- 
monwealth. 


MARRIED—In this city, Oct, 20, by Rev. 
Dr. Sharp, Mr. John Davis to Mrs. Eunice R. 
Amos, ot Andover. 


NOTICE, 

((G The members of the Boston Mutual 
Lyceum, are notified that their monthly meet- 
ing stands adjourned to Monday evening, Oct. 
28, at the African church, Belknap-street. | 

ETE 


SACRED CONCERT, 
HE citizens of Boston and its vicinity 
are most respectfully informed that a 
Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
will be given by the Baptist Singing Society, 
under the direction of Mr. J. A. Conner, as- 
sisted by Mr. P. Howerd, Jr., on MONDAY 
EVENING, October 28, 1833,—in the Bel- 
knap-Strect Meeting-House, 

Performance to commence at 1-4 before 7. 
Tickets 25 cents,—to be had at Mr. P. How- 
ard’s, Cambridge-Street, at this Office, and at 
the door on the above evening. 

N. B. If the weather should be unfair, it 
will be postponed until the first fair evening. 


WANTED. 
COLORED BOY, from fifteen to seven- 
teén years of age, is wanted as an ap- 
prentice to the Printing business. Apply to 
L. W. KIMBALL, No. 8, Franklin Avenue, 
Uctober 26, 1833. 























And now, boasting freemen! give ear to His thunder— 
His voice loud careering ’mid tempests on high! | 
Obey ! lest in wrath He should tear ye asunder, 
Aud cast ye like dust on the winds of the sky! { 
' 
‘Unpo THE SLAVr’s BURDENS! LET HIS YOKE BE | 
BROKEN! | 
KNOCK OF¥ EVERY CHAIN! LET YOUR BROTHER 
GO FREE! 
Do this. and from Heaven shall gleam out a token 
Of union to you—of forgiveness from ME!’ 


Sons of Columbia! awake from your sleeping! 
Awake! lest your slumbers be those of the grave ! 
See, yonder, the Genius of Liberty weeping, 
And pointing, through tears, to the chains of the 
slave! Cc. W. D. 








WANTED. 
AN acccomplished workman at the Black- 
smith business. Any person desirous of 
obtaining such employment, will please to apr 
ply at the office of the Liberator or at No. 70, 
Cambridge-street. JOEL W. LEWIS. 
Boston, Oct. 2d, 1833. 


OCOALEB S. CLARK; 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S 
WATE GUGRBR, 

OULD respectfully inform the inhab- 

itants of Lowes., that he has taken 

the shop recently occupied by Laban Turner, 

where he will be happy to wait on those, who 
may favor him with a call. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | 











{From the Token and Atlantic Souveneir for 1834.) 
WHY DON’T HE COME? 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


The ship has anchor’d in the bay ! 

They’ve dropp’d her weary wings, and some 
Ifave mann’d the boats and come away ; 

But where is he 7 why don’t he come ? 


Among the throng, with busy feet, 
My eye seeks him it cannot fiud : 
While others baste their friends to greet ; 
Why, why is he so long bebind ? 


Because he bade me dry my cheek, 
I dried it, when he went from us— 

I smiled with lips that could not speak ; 
And now, how can he linger thus ? 


T’ve felt a brother’s parting kiss, 

Each moment since he turn’d from me, 
To lose it only in the bliss 

Of meeting bim—-where can he be ? 


I’ve rear’d the rose he bade me rear— 
I’ve leafned the song he bade me learn, 
And nursed the bird, that he might bear 


Us sing to him, at his return. 


P’ve braitied many a lovely flower, 

His dear, dear picture to inwreathe, 
While doating fancy, hour by hour, 

Has mace it smile and seen it breathe. 


I wonder if the flight of time, 

Has made the likeness, now, untrue ; 
And if the sea or foreign clime, 

Has touched him with a darker hue. 


For I have watch’d until the sun 
Has made my longing vision dim, 
But cannot catch a glimpse of one 
Among the crowd, that looks like him. 


How slow the heavy moments waste, 
While thus he stays! where, where is he? 
My heart leaps forth—haste, brother! haste ! 
It leaps to meet and welcome thee ! 


‘ Thou lovely one! the mouraful tale 
That tells why he comes not, will make 

Thy heart to bleed, thy cheek look pale! 
Death finds no tie too strong to break ! 


‘ The bird will wait his master long, 
And ask his morning gift in vain: 
Ye both mast now forget the song 
Of joy, for sorrow’s plaiutive strain. 


‘ The face whose shade thy tender band 

Has wreathed with flowers, is changed ; but sea, 
Nor sun, nor air of foreign land 

Has wrought the change, for where is he ? 


‘Where? ah! the solemn deep, that took 
His form, as with their sad farewell 
His brethren gave the last, last look, 
And lower’d him down-—that deep must tell! 


‘ But ocean cannot tell the whole— 
The part that death can never chill, 
Nor flood dissolve—the living soul, 
Is happy, bright, and blooming sull. 


‘ And nobler songs than e’er can sound 
From mortal voices, greet his ear; 
Where sweeter, fairer flowers are found 

Than all he left to wither here. 


‘ This, this is why he does not come, 

Whom thy fond eye has sought so long! 
Wait till thy days have fill’d their sum ; 

Then find him in an angel throng!’ 

A MOTHER TO HER DEAD INFANT, 
Thou died’st—I was not near thy bed, 

’T was not My hand that closed thine eyes, 
I did not hold thy throbbing head, 

Or catch thy last faint stifled sighs ! 
I saw thee in thy beauty last, 

1 kissed thee with a mother’s joy, 
We parted—a few days went past, 

And thou wast in thy grave, my boy! 
Oh! had I but been with thee then, 

And held thee to my anxious heart ! 
What though it bad been bitter pain? 

We should not thus have been apart. 
I should have laid ine down by thee, 

And kissed away thy fading breath, 
And shared in every agony, 

Perhaps in mercy shared thy death! 


Oh, were the strangers kind to thee ? 
Did they with gentleness atiend ? 
They might—but in their ministry 
They could not their whole being blend. 
There’s but one heart on earth, my child, 
Could fitly tend thy dying couch, 
Could soothe thy moans with accents mild, 
And smooth thy bed with tenderest touch. 


'Tis o’cr—thy little life is quenched, 
Thou art as nothing—save to me ; 
From me my deepest joy is wrenched, 
Yet imaged in my memory. 

Like to a star in the clear wave, 
It shines in every silent tear, 

Thy heart is mouldering in the grave, 
Thy mother’s heart is breaking here! 


{From the London Court Journal.] 
SHE IS NO MORE! 
The rose upon her cheek was red, 
And on its faithless tint relying, 
Though languor came and vigour fled, 
We could not think that she was dying! 


We bore her to yon distant shore, 

Where Arno rolls, a stream of gladness ! 
But Alps and ocean, traversed o'er, 

But added sorrow to her sadness! 
Devoted beauty! on thy cheek, 

Though deep decay has placed her finger, 
Still health imparts a glowing streak, 

And there, unblanched, her roses linger! 
There is no sorsow in thy sighs— 

Like Hope, reposing on her anchor,— 
Thine eve is bright, thy cheek is dry, 

But ’neath its vermeil tint, the canker! 


So, when autumnal suns arise, 

And Nature's radiant form is brightest, 
The groves display their richest dyes, 

But wither while their leaves are brightest. 


THOUGHTS. 
Hast thou seen, with flagh incessant, 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 
Bodied forth, and evanescent, 
No oné knows by wl.at device ? 


Such are thoughts—a wind-swept meadow, 
Mimicking a troubled sea ; 
» Such is.life—and death a shadow 


From the rock eternity ! . 
Wordsworth. 
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feet’? upon the mount of salvation, publishes 


[From the Rhode Island Philanthropist.] 

STRENGTH OF PREJUDICE. 
Mr. Editor,—I am informed (and if incor- | 
rectly, should rejoice to be corrected) that the | 
Rev. Mr. Levington a regularly ordained and | 
highly recommended Episcopal clergyman | 
from Baltimore, possessing also an untarnish-— 
ed moral and religious character, was lately 
refused an- admission into the Episcopal | 
churches in this city, to preach the gospel of 
the grace of God. And what constituted the 
insurmountable barrier, to this holy messen- 
ger of the glad tidings of salvation, from en- 
tering the sanctuary in this city, famed for its 
attachment to the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, you may be ready to enquire ? 
Why, Mr. Editor, it was not because he was | 
a Calvinist, or an Arminian, nor for any defect 
in intellectual power, or moral worth ; but for 
that particular kind of depravity which with 
multitudes never find forgiveness; that sin 
against the light (colored gentry) of wearing 
just such a skin as God gave him!! What} 
though the man be as pure as St. Paul, com- | 
missioned by heaven and commissioned by | 
the Bishop to preach the gospel, yet as long | 
as he is thus guilty of wearing that nigger | 
skin which heaven‘in mercy bestowed upon | 
him, he shall not degrade the pulpits of our | 
Episcopal churches, in Providence. But if | 
he would only jump out of his sein, we would | 
welcome him with smiles of complacency, 
with half his present talent and moral integ- 
rity. And does not the church pray for the 
time to hasten on, when Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth her handto God? But here is one of 
her sons who has done it and with ‘ beautiful 





} 
} 
} 
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| 


peace to a lost world. And when he has thus 
come near, has he been welcomed by his 
brethren in Providence, to do the work which 
God and the church have called him to? No! 
The hand of his brethren has been stretched 
out against him, and for this skin depravity, he 
is turned away and denied the privilege of 
working in his master’s vineyard! And does 
God look at the skin of his creatures in order 
to try their moral character? Mr. Editor, I 
begin to feel that it is time to rise up, and 
spurn with holy indignation, such a prejudice 
as that which subverts the order of God, mak- 
ing the skin of a man the test of moral worth. 
I would ask those who thus rejected Mr. Lev- 
ington, where they get divine authority for 
sucha proceedure? Verily this skin depravity 
theory would build for Mr, Levington a kitchen 
in heaven, if peradventure he might be admit- 
ted within the precients of that ‘holy, happy 
place’and keep far from the throne of the 
Lamb of God, the purchase of his blood! But 
all this conduct can be justified, Mr. Editor, 
and the questions I have here propounded, 
can be answered. Yes, the believers and ad- 
vocates. of the skin depravity theology, can 
readily in their own estimation, silence us and 
put us to shame too. And this they effect by 
only asking us a simple question. This ques- 
tion like the recks of Gibralter constitutes an 
invulnerable fortress for them, and like the 
great bomb mortar invented by the French, to 
reduce the city of Antwerp, it blows Aboli- 
tionists and their arguments to fritters. It 
sounds so loud that the voice of conscience in 
those who touch it off, is stilled by it while 
they seem to stand and clapp their hands in 
exultation to think that it hangs truth and 
righteousness on the ‘horn of a dilemma!’ 
And these be it remembered are the words of 
it, ‘Do you believe in amalgamation?’ But 
the distant rumbling of the thunders of God’s 
wrath is already heard. A cloud of fiery in- 
dignation seems fast gathering o’er this land 
and woe betides the man or men, who thus 
long continue to trample under foot the gol- 
den law of God, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 


i boat came to the 








There were about eighty passengers on | 


board at the time of her disaster, most of whom 
were fortunately in their berths. Those who 
were in the gentlemen’s cabin escaped unin- 
jured, while those on.deck, excepting only 
four or five, were scalded or bruised. The 
ladies’ cabin being on deck was badly shat- 
tered, and filled instantly with steam and 
scalding water. Every birth in this cabin 
was occupied, even the settees. Those who 
were in the after part generally escaped, and 
others who remained in their berths. Some 
sprang instantly from their berths into the 
scalding water, which for a time was ancle 
deep on the cabin floor. The explosion was 
succeeded by the screeches and groans of the 
wounded—the cries of mothers for their chil- 
dren, of wives for their husbands, and breth- 
ers and sisters for one another, and for their 
friends—the bustle and confusion of getting 
down the boats, to save those who were 1n 
the water—tae whole constituting a scene 
which utterly beggars description. 

The immediate cause of the accident must 
for a time remain a matter of speculation and 
surmise. 
engine room, and escaped uninjured. He de- 
clares positively that there was not more than 
eight inches of steam at the time, The as- 
sistant Engineer says that the guage rod was 
up to the deck. The pilot says, that when the 


anchor about 20 minutes, during which time 


and went down, and found there was ‘quite 
too much steam on,’ that once afterwards he 
‘went down and found matters nearly in the 
same condition. The place where the boat 
was anchored is about six miles below the 
scene of the disaster, and the time that elaps- 
ed from her getting under way to her stopping 


hour. No steam was blown off when she stop- 
ped at Essex.—Hartford Review. 


We learn by the papers that Miss Crandall 
has been convicted before the superior court, 
chief justice Daggett presiding. The judge 
made an elaborate argument in favor of the 
constitutionality of the law, by which Connec- 
ticut has prohibited the’ citizens of other states 
from resorting to her villages for education. 
We envy not the feelings with which judge 


the knowledge that is requisite to qualify them 


fore he would have subjected himself to the 
necessity of executing such alaw.—.Vew- York 


Evangelist. 





Varieties of the human species.—The Afri- 
can blacks are well known to be different from 
the Europeans, and not more so in the color 
of their skin, than the form of their lips and 
noses, the hair of their heads, and the shape 
of their legs. Lapland produces no men taller 
than three cubits; their eyes, ears, and noses, 
are different from those of all other people 
who surround them. The people of Caffraria 
are of an olive color; the people of Sophila, 
Mountbaza, and Melinda, are black, but of a 
different species from those of Niagritia. The 
Tartars and native Americans, and the inhab- 
itants of Kamtschatka, have thin beards. 


mouth is different from that of the Europeans ; 
their teeth are placed in a différent manner 
from ours, as the under row stands out. 


Sravery.—A public Meeting has been held 
in New-York last week, at which upwards of 
three thousand dollars were subscribed for 
the purpose of colonizing free blacks in Libe- 
ria, or, as the Colonizationists sometimes ex- 





bor as thyse!f” Let the men of liberty, relig- 


this system of ‘skin depravity,’ and see if in 
the light of God’s truth, it constitutes an in- 
surmountable barrier in the way of those who 


are the subjects of it (by God’s appointment) 


from enjoying the rights of christians and men, 


DARK COLOR. 


In the Court of Common pleas, Judge Ward, 
on Monday, a case of some interest was tried. 
It was an action brought by Emilino F. B. 
Mundrucu, formerly a major in the Brazilian 
service, who now resides in this city, and is a 
dealer in clothing, against Captain Baker of 


| the Steam-Boat plying between New Bedford 


aud Nantucket. ‘The nature of the action, 


i was for a breach of contract, in not carrying 


} 


| 
{ 
| 
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| fendant. 
, utter receiving further instructions from the 


the Plaintiff, his wife and child, together with 
his horse and Carryall, from New Bediord to 
Nantucket, ‘in November last. The facts 
were that the plaintiff had agreed to pay the 
full fare in the steam boat, and that after his 
baggage was received on board, the Captain 
refused to adimit his wife into the ladies’ cabin, 
the Plaintuf being a mulatto, or person of 
color, and required them to go forward, which 
the Plaintiff refused to do. Himself and his 
baggage were then sct on shore, and the 
Plaintiff was obliged to take passage in a 
packet, after some delay. Whe case was ar- 
gued by David L. Child and Daniel Webster, 
for the plaintiff, and by C. P. Curtis for De- 
The Jury were out four hours, and 


Court, returned a verdict for ihe Plaintiff. of 
$125 damages. The Dofendant, we under- 
stand, has appealed.—.4:/vocate. 





Another Murder.—A Mr Clements of New- 
Orleans, was shot a fortnight since, by I. I. 
Hall, also of New-Orleans, under the ftollow- 
ing circumstances :—Hal] it appears has seve- 
ral slaves, and one or two colored girls, per- 
haps free, staying atthe bay of St. Louis. 
One of the latter made use of insolent language 
to Clements, for which he slapped, and perhaps 
beat her. 


of Clements while he was in bed, and told 
him that he had come to kill him!—whereupon 
he drew from under a cloak he wore, a double 
barrelled gun, and fired at Clements, and was 
only prevented from firing a second time by a 
negro man, one of his own slaves. 
tents of the gun lodged in the side of his vic- 
tim, and no hopes are entertained of his re- 





covery. Hall has been arrested and put in 
prison. 


Hall upon hearing of this, imme- | 
diately started for the Bay, entered the room | 


The con- | 


‘paid for the perpetuation of slavery in the 
United States. We cannot at present spend 
| time to reason against the idea of abolishing 


of their birth—.V. Y. Workingmen’s Adv. 


Died, in Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 
12th inst. Peter, an African, known by the 
name of Peter Worthington, late the slave of 
the late David Williamson, Esq. Peter was 
supposed to be upwards of one hundred and 
ten years of age, although there is no certain- 
ty of the fact, and his age is only arrived at by 


late master about forty-eight years ago, as a 
superannuated old man, supposed to be be- 
| tween sixty and seventy, for the price of twen- 
ty pounds Maryland currency. He was pur- 
| chased in consequence of his master owning 
| his wife, who died of old age about twenty-five 
years ago. Peter retained his faculties to the 
last, with the exception of his sight, which 





altogether about a year since. 


Our Vintacr. No Rum to be had!—The 
Factories are rising,—-real estate is rising,— 
amore dease population is gathering,—oid 
stores are undergoing repairs,--new ones are 
in conteinplationx—ecach is to be filled with 
the necessaries of life ;—our present merchants 
are al] done selling rum,—no account books 
for charging are now kept,—none are needed, 
for each man is ready with his cash to buy 
what he wants. ‘Each store is shut at dusk ; 
}-—the day laborer retires to his home to read 
| useiul books and newspapers,—the mechanic 
/is busy in his shop,-—all is quietness in the 
'_Streets,—all peace at home. The marketman 
is no longer asked ‘what do you want for your 
pay?’ Our farmers are paying up their old 





_ Seores,—inortgage deeds wiil soon be called | 


for. With such a state of things who can es- 
timate the prosperity of our place ten years 
hence.—Brunswick Pioneer. 


_ Miss Crandall lias been convicted of teach- 
ing colored children to read and write! We 
shall probably next hear of a Connecticut law 
prohibiting colored children from being born, 
with Judge Dagget to pronounce it Constitu- 
_tional.— Baptist (N. H.) Reg. 


|__ At the late term of the Circuit Court of the 
| U. S. at Wicassett, the Yankee says an in- 
dictment was found against a man named 
Turner for participation in the slave trade. 


i 





Saybrook landing, she lay at | 


no steam was blown off, that he felt alarmed | 


at Essex, must have been, at least, half an, 


The Engineer was at his post in the | 


in Gloucester, this season, says the Telegraph, 





Daggett, himseli’ a professing Christian, would | 
pass sentence of imprisonment upon a Chris- | 
tian sister, for the crime of teaching Christians | 


Du | 
Halde says, the very make of the Chinese | 


| the circumstance of his having been sold to his | 


for doing good. Such a man as Jay would | 
doubtless have renounced office for ever, be- | 





/ National wealth. 











The English papers are filled with accounts 
of the disastrous storm experienced on the 
coasts of England, France and Holland, on the 
31st August and Ist and 2nd September. 
Probably a greater number of lives and # great- 
er amount of property has not been lost for 
many years. A report prevailed in London 
that an American ship wes ashore at Dunkirk, 
with 130 passengers, all drowned, but the Lon- 
don Courier says they have reason to believe 
the report will prove unfounded. 

The names of no less than 59 vessels ap- 
peared on the books at Lloyd’s, on the 2nd 
and 3rd, most of which are total wrecks. In 
the North Sea several large vessels were seen 
ina dismantled state, with the sea making a 
clear breach over them. The destruction of 
life and property was very great. A steam- 
boat, bound from Leith to Newcastle, was 
struck by a tremendous sea, which swept 
every thing off the deck, with the mast and 
funnel, and the Captain (Macleod) two of the 
crew, and six passengers all of whom perished 
in the ocean. 





The Mechanics’ Charitable Association, a 
very large and respectable body, at their cel- 
ebration on Thursday permitted no ardent 
spirit to be introduced or. used in any way. 





A pear raised in'the garden of Mr. Murphy, 


weighed thirly-iwo ounces, quick! 


The editor of the Gloucester Telegraph 
says, he has often seen four hundred fishing 
vessels lying in Gloucester harbor at one time! 








MORAL. 





[The following beautiful lines are copied from the 
little volume, entitled ‘Original Hymns for Sabbath 
Schools.’] 

GRATITUDE. 

[Air. Missionary Hymn.] 
We come great God with gladness, 
Our humble thanks to bring ; 
With hearts yet free from sadness, 
Our hymns of praise we sing ; 
Fruits, flowers, for us are growing 
In plenty round the land ; 
Like streams of bounty flowing 
Come mercies from thy hand. 


Health, peace, and joy attend us, 
Kind friends are ever near; 

And thou oh God do’st send us, 
These gifts, these friends, so dear ; 
And still we in our blindness, 
Enjoy, but disobey ; : 

And yet thou in thy kindness, 
Turn’st not these gifts away. 


And now in childhood’s morning, 
Our hymns to thee we raise ; 
Thy love our lives adorning, 
Shall fill our hearts with praise. 
Thy will henceforth forever 
Shall be our constant guide, 


in any way remunerate the ccmmunity ¢ 

that loss. ; — 
Suppose that man, instead of buying ¢j 

powder, had bought a pair of shoes ; ang t} 1 
the tanner and the shoemaker had gained 
this case, what the powder-maker ang a 
merchant had gained in the other; and ¢), ‘ 
by the use of the shoes, though they oc 
finally worn out, the man gained twice as nits 
as he gave for them ; without any loss of health 

or reason, social affection, or moral SUSCe ptibj}. 
ity ; and without any of the consequent evils 
Who cannot see that it would have increas ‘ 
his wealth, and that of the nation, Without , 

wy to any, and have promoted the benefit of 
all. 

This illustrates the principle with ' 
ardent spirit, <A te have a quan ee to 
and drinks it; when he would be, as is Ae 
case with every man, in all respects et aid 
without it. It is to him an entire Joss, ~! 
merchant may have made a profit of one quar: 
ter-of the cost, but the buyer loses the shade, 
and he loses the time employed in obtainin’ 
and drinking it. He loses also, and the com 
munity loses, equal to all its deteriorating of 
fects upon his body and mind, his children, 
and all who come under his influence, ie 
land becomes less productive. The capital of 
course produced by his land and labor js di- 
minished 3 and thus the means are diminished 
of future reproduction. And by the increase 
of expenditure in proportion to the capital + 
is still farther diminished, till to meet the 
increasingly disproportionate expences, the 
whole is often taken, and the means of foture 
reproduction are entirely exhausted, And as 
there is no seed to sow, there is of course no 
future harvest. Thisis buta simple history of 
what is taking place in thousands of cases 
continually; and of what is the tendency of 
the traffic in ardent spirit, from beginning to 
end. Itlessens the productiveness of land 
and ldbor, and of course diminishes the amount 
of capital; while in proportion, it increases 
the expenditure, and thus in both ways is con- 
stantly exhausting tle means of future repro- 
duction. And this is its tendency, in all its 
bearings, in proportion to the quantity used, 
from the man who takes only his glass, to the 
man who takes his quart a day. It is a palpa- 
ble and gross violation of all correct princi- 
ples of political economy ; and from beginning 
to end, tends to diminish all the sources of na. 
tional wealth. 

‘Oh,’ said a merchant in a large country 
store, ‘it is a horrible business. When I set 
up my store at this corner, there were within 
a mile, a great number of able, thriving far- 
mers; but now half of them are ruined; and 
many of them were ruined at my store. And 
there is not a store in the country that sells 
ardent spirit, but what tends to produce simi- 
lar results. , Oh, it is a horrible business.’ And 
are not the laws which sanction it horrible 
laws? Do they not tend by their whole inflv- 
ence to render the business respectable, to 
perpetuate it, and permanently to produce such 
results? results none the less horrible because 





From that straight path, oh never 
May our footsteps turn aside. 





LAWS 
WHICH AUTHORIZE THE TRAFFIC IN ARDENT 
SPIRIT AS A DRINK, MORALLY WRONG, 
( Continued.) 


The wealth of a nation consists of the wealth 
of all the individuals that compose it. ‘The 
sources of wealth are labor, land, and capital. 
The last is indeed the product of the two for- 
mer; but as it may be used to increase their 
value, it is considered by writers on political 
economy, as one of the original sources of 
Whatever lessons either of 
these, or their productiveness when employed 


/upon each other, Jessens the wealth of the 


| 
country. 
| ; Sy : oth ‘X- | ways ; either to produce new capital, or mere- 
jion, the men of God, rise up and investigate | Press If, "tor the purpose of evangelizing Afri- | 
,ca.’ We look upon this asso much money | 
! 





Capital may be empleyed in two 


ly to afford gratification, and in the production 
of that gratification be consumed, without re- 
placing its value. The first may be called 
capital, and the last expenditure. These will 


fr samloug tysceiet ners ° : ousune | of course bear inverse proportions to each 
| y by transporting freemen from the land | 


other. If the first be larre, the last must be 
sinall, and-vice versa. Without any change 
of the amount of wealth, capital will be in- 
creased by the lessening of expenditure, and 
lessened by the increase of expenditure. Al- 
though the manner of dividing makes no dif- 
ference with the present amount of national 
wealth, it makes a great difference with the 
future amount; as it alters materially the 
sources of producing it, the means of an equal, 
or increased reproduction. 

_ For instance, a man fond of noise and ex- 
cited agreeably by the hearing of it, pays a 
dollar for gunpowder, and touches fire to it. 
He occasions an entire loss of that amount.of 
property. Although the powder maker and 


the merchant, may both have received their 


fatled him partially about five years ago, and | 








pay, if it has not benefitted the man, to him it 
has been a total loss; and if the sale of it was 
no more profitable than would have been the 
sale of some useful article, it has been an en- 
tire loss to the community. And if by the 
explosion the man is burnt, partially loses his 
reason, is taken off for a time from business, 
and confined by sickness to his bed, must have 
nurses, physicians, &c. the loss is still increas- 
ed. And if he never recovers fully his health, 
or reason, suffers in his social affections and 
moral sensibility, becomes icss faithful in the 
education of his children, and they are more 
exposed to temptation and ruin, and he is nev- 
er again as able or willing to be habitually 
employed in productive Izbor, the nation loses 
equal to the amount of all thesé put together. 
And if his example leads other men to spend, | 
and to suffer in the same way, the loss is still 
further increased ; and so on, through all its 
effects. 
And even though the powder maker and 
the merchant have made enormous profit, this | 
does not prevent the loss to the community ;_ 
any more than the enormous profit of lottery | 
gamblers, or counterfeiters of the public coin, 
prevents loss to the community. Nor does it 
meet the case, to say that the property only | 
changes hands. This is not true. The man 
who sold the powder made a profit of only a 
part even of the money which the other man | 
paid for it; while he lost not only the whole, 
but vastly more. The whole of the original | 
cost was only a small part of the loss to the | 
buyer, and tothe nation. The merchant gain- | 
ed nothing of the time, and other numerous | 
expences, which the buyer lost; nor does he 


produced according to law; and which stamp 
the law that sanctions the business which pro- 
duces them, with the dark, deep and indelible 
impress of vice? 

Nor was it by any means the greatest of the 
evils, that those farmers were ruined. In meny 
cases too, their children were ruined ; andthe 
community was deprived of the benefits which 
they might otherwise have conferred upon it 
Nor was this all, but many of them were thrown 
as a public burden into the alms-house, to be 
‘supported by a tax on the sober and inavet- 
!ous. Another part were corrupting the chi 
dren and youth, and demoralizing society by 
the influence of their loathsome and pestier- 
ous example. Was not that merchant then 
prosecuting a business which, toward the colt 
munity, was palpably unjust? And are nol 
the laws which sanction it, equally unjust: 
What moral right have legislators to pass a 
which erable men legally to injure their thw 
men, to increase their taxes, and expose their 
children to drunkenness and ruin? ; 

And what was the effect ultimately on We 
merehant himself? We say ultimately ; be 
cause it does not follow, even if he for a tine 
increased his profits by selling spirit, thet " 
would ultimately promote his benefit. A pass 
of counterfeit money, may songetimes incrcest 
his present profit; but it does not follow that 
it will ultimately promote even his pecums) 
interest. fu 

The permanent, valuable customers of that 
merchant, were constantly diminishing, © 
their ability was diminishing to purchase 
goods, or to pay for them. Their farms ¥* 
growing up to briars and thorns, the enclos- 
nres were falling down ; their buildings ye 
in ruin, their implements of husbanery “nt 
tered, or worn out; their children were at" 
grogshop or the scene of revelry and ess)” 
tion, and their whole interest Was: withendf 
under the indignation of the Almighty. * 
course, shouldthey buy, they had nextto ner! 
ing with which to pay. Many died inser" 





“ . » Inet in bat 
and the merchant not unfrequently a 1 his 
debts from his rum customers more nase 

r 


And as the value of property a" 
case aroune 


f his custol 


profits. 
him diminished, as is generally the 
those death-fountains, the value 0 
diminished. ade 3 
Said another merchant, who has mé it 
great estate, but never sold a drop € in 
* When you shut up a grogshop, oF tears it is 
and build on the spot 2 respectable nen iat 
surprising how rapidly property 19 the ae 
borhood begins immediately to rise ata 
Suppose that the merchant first referreé 





had sold only to productive consumers; ©, 
such articles, as in the consumption aor" 
more than have replaced their values ©, 
the case with the shoes, as is the cas val 
needful clothing, provisions, and other mate 
things. The property of the farmers an 
have been constantly increasing, and of ce and 
the valne of their custom to the merchant hil- 
of their wealth to the community. es 
dren with increased advantages, might ge 
than have filled the place of their fain ee 
thus, without injury to any, the good “ sup 
promoted, The enormous taxes, for clin 
port of paupers, and the prosecution ¢! ¢ wel 
nals, with which the community were re ; 
ed, might have been prevented ; and 4 a to 
peculiar exposure of the rising generat! 

drunkenness, death and hell. os 
So with all farmers and all merchants, i 


all other classes of men throughout the co#” 
(To be continued.) 








